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Art. I. A complete System f Astronomy. By the Rev. S. Vince, 
A.M. F.R.S. Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experi- 
mental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Vol. I. 4to. 
11. 4s. Boards. Wingrave, &c. 1797. 


MONG the several descriptions of books that are offered to 
the public, there are some which, although they do not 
call forth its admiration for originality of matter and the life of 
invention, yet merit in a peculiar manner its thanks and pa- 
tronage. Such are the works that are intended to collect the 
substance of a science, to compress it, to give to it form, are 
rangement, and unity ;—which require for their composition 
men of ability and learning, but which do not offer to men of 
ability an adequate object of ambition. Astronomy, it is true, 
‘opens a most spacious field for the exertions of intellect : but it 
is not like some other sciences, which may be called pure and 
abstract, conversant only in things, the creatures of the mind, 
and which by the exertions of an individual, and in his life- 
time, may be advanced to a very high degree of perfection : 
it depends on circumstances over which genius has ho control, 
and it requires the multiplied and accurate observations of a 
long series of ages. A compendium of astronomy, therefore, 
cannot expect to continue long in use, but must yield to other 
treatises, which have the recommendation of superior correct- 
ness, from the comparison of new or more accurate obser 
vations *,— Whether this discouraging consideration, or a love 
of ease, an attachment to other pursuits, a want of enterprise, 
or inability to procure the necessary materials, has prevented our 
eminent men from undertaking systematic treatises on Astro- 
nomy, the fact is certain that we have been in great need of 
such works. 





* Books of pure and abstract science, on the contrary, may main- 
tain their celebrity for ages ;—witness the Elements of Euclid,—Ar- 
chimedes, &c. 
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The present treatise appears at a favourable time, and is 
executed with such ability as will create for it a powerful re- 
commendation to the public. It is divided into 3 chapters 
atcording to the following arrangement : 

Cuapter I. Definitions. 

Chap. II. Doctrine of the sphere. 

Chap. III. Right ascension, declination, latitude and longi- 
tude of the heavenly bodies, 

Chap. IV. Equation of time. 

Chap. V. Length of the year, precession of the equinoxes, 
and obliquity of the ecliptic. 

Chap. VI. Qn parallax. 

Chap. VIT. On refraction. 

Chap. VIIT. System of the world. 
~ Chap. IX. Kepler’s discoveries. | 

Chap. X. On the motion of a body in an eclipse about the 
‘focus. . 

Chap. XI. Opposition and conjunction of the planets. 

Chap. XII. Mean motion of the planets, 

Chap. XIII. On the greatest equation, ‘eccentricity, and 
‘place of the aphelia of the orbits of the planets. | 

Chap. XIV. Motion of the aphelia of the orbits of the planets. 

Chap. XV. On the nodes and inclinations of the orbits of 
the planets to the ecliptic. 

Chap. XVI. On the Georgian planet. 

Chap. XVII. Apparent motions and phases of the planets. 

Chap. XVIII, On the moon’s motion, from observation, 
and phenomena. | 

Chap. XIX. Rotation of the sun, moon, and planets. 

- ‘Chap, XX. On the satellites. : 

Chap. XXI. ‘The ring of Saturn. 

Chap. XXII. Aberration of light. 

Chap. XXIII. On the projection for the construction of 
solar eclipses. : , 

Chap. XXIV. On eclipses of the sun and moon, and occult- 

‘ations of the fixed stars. 

Chap. XXV. ‘Transits of Mercury and Venus over the sun’s 
disc. 
Chap. XXVI. On comets. 

Chap. XXVII. Fixed stars. 

Chap. XXVIII. Longitude. 

Chap. XXIX. Use of the globes. 

Chap. XXX. On the division of time. 

Were we to enter into any satisfactory detail and critical 

“examination of the matter contained under these heads, our 
remarks would very greatly sree any usual extent: we must 
therefore be gevera/ in our statement. 
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The character of the present work may be pronounced to be 
scientific. Familiar explanations, moral reflections, and histo- 
rical details, are excluded; and in thus acting we think the 
author commendable :—for assuredly the idea which has en- 
tered the minds of some philosophers, of adapting books of this 
nature to all capacities, is chimerical and delusive. It may be 
contended that the language of science should not differ from 
the language of common sense; yet would the dispute be 
verbal ;—for were we to demand a definition of the language 
of common sense, it would be defined such as really not to be 
the language that is commonly spoken. "We may fairly, then, 
presume that a treatise which aims to be a popular one must 
cease to be scientific, and must sacrifice precision of language 
and strictness of proof to familiarity of illustration. Professor 
Vince has not been seduced by the example of M. de la Lande, 
to follow what we think a very faulty arrangement.—The 
French astronomer is of opinion that the first phenomena, 
which strike the eye of the observer, naturally claim the first 
place in a treatise on astronomy :—in the order therefore of 
his book, he preposed first to consider these phenomena, then 
the consequences which the early astronomers derived from 
them, and in fine to blend the history of the science with its 
developement. It appears to us that M. de la Lande has 
pointed out the arrangement necessary to a history of astro 
nomy, not to a scientific treatise; which requires the very ree 
verse of such an arrangement, and should commence, like all 
elementary works, with the most simple principles. The first 
principles in astronomy, we_grant, are unlike in their nature to 
the principles of some other sciences; and they are not truths 
of intuition, for the knowlege of them is the result of long 
and diligent observation, and of matured reflection. The 
heavens at first present to our view a scenery that is in truth 
magnificent, but which is confused ; and in which appears a 
multiplicity of phenomena, and a complication of motions, 
that require time to be disentangled and classed. . 

Although we must forbear, for the reason already alleged, 
to enter into any detail of the several parts of this work, yet 
we think it our duty to state the impression which the exami- 
nation of those parts has made on our mind, and this impression 
is strongly in favour of the author; for we have found ample 
matter for commendation, in the care and labour which have 
manifestly been bestowed in examining all that related to the 
subject, in the judgment of selection, in the order of arrange- 
ment, in the developement of principles, and in the nicety of 
detail: were we to add, in the accuracy of computation, we 
should in all probability state what is strictly true: but it can 
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scarcely be expected of us to speak decisively on this head : 
yet has the author, in the other parts of his work, afforded 
such grounds of favourable presumption, that we are inclined 
to believe that the correctness of the tables is not wanting to 
the other excellencies of this valuable work *. | : 

Among the several causes to which Lord Bacon attributes 
the slow advancement of the sciences, is mentioned a disposi- 
tion in the philosophers of his time to rest satisfied-with the 
truths already established, and to devote their labour rather to 
the elucidation of existing systems than to the advancement of 
new discoveries ; thus losing sight of the great and substantial 
ends of science. If we examine the history of the times in 
which this representation was given, the case will appear to be 
fairly stated: but Bacon,—who united the rare qualities of 
power of analysis, depth of judgment, and views the most 
comprehensive, with variety and universality of knowlege,—-not 
enly pointed out the cause of the disease under which philo- 
sophy laboured, but administered to its cure: so that, from his 
time, it seems to have assumed a new spirit and vigour, to 
have advanced rapidly in its march towards perfection, and to 
have proceeded always in the road that he pointed out. ‘The 
interval between him and us is occupied by a splendid train of 
worthies, of whom we are tempted to speak in the language of 





* Although we are of opinion that the author is, in general, suf- 
ficiently copious, yet the subject of the 8th chapter [the system of 
the world] demanded a more particular detail of circumstances and a 
more comprehensive argumentation. ‘The Copernican we believe to 
be the true system; yet the proof on which its truth rests is by no 
means competent to give the mind that complete satisfaction which a 
direct demonstration affords. Let it be recollected, too, what oppo- 
nent this system had: Tycho Brahé, who occasioned a new epoch in 
the history of astronomy. ‘Tothis great man might be applied what 
was formerly said of Cato, ‘* Hec bona que videmus divina et egregia, 
ipsius scitote esse propria: qué noununguam requirimus, ea sunt omnia non 
a natura sed a magistro.”’ ; 

We wish not idly to cavil, but reasonably to object. An expres- 
sion of the author, in the beginning of the 8th chapter, appears to us 
faulty. He says, ‘there are very few, if any enquiries of this kind 
(philosophical), where we can be led from the cause to the effect by 
a train of mathematical reasoning, so as to pronounce with certainty 
upon the cause.’——We would ask the Professor whether, . after the 
labours of Newton, Euler, Clairaut, D’Alembert, de la Place, and 
de. la Grange, (by. which, assuming gravity as a principle, the pheno- 
mena of the universe have been calculated, and shewn to agree with 
actual observation,) he dares not pronounce gravity to be the prin- 
ciple, or cause of the effects that take place in the heavens ? 
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exaggeration, as being of celestial birth and more than mortal 
intelligence : arbi 
“ Igneus est ollis vigor, et coelestis origo.” 


In the general progression of the sciences, it has been the lot 
of astronomy to have advanced the most rapidly; or: it may : 
be said to be a science which has increased- not only by the : 
accumulation of its own Tevenues, but by the’tributary contri- 
bution of other sciences and arts. By the improvements in the 
mechanical arts, the instruments used in astronomy have been 
constructed with great exactness. In the science of dynamics, 
the means of affording more accurate measures of time have 
been ascertained, and new properties of the rays of light, and the 
laws by which they are governed, have been discovered; yet 
these discoveries, which otherwise might liave afforded matter 
of curious speculation only, when applied to astronomy have 
turned to use and profit. Geometry has been enriched by a 
new branch of analysis, of most extensive application; yet its 
1 complex formulz would have exercised ingenuity unprofitably, 
and the common question, of what use or substance are such 
abstract inquiries? would have involved a real objection, unless 
in astronomy had-been found a field sufficiently spacious for 
its widest range and travel.—Formerly, astronomy depended 
on observation only: but, when gravity was discovered to be 
the cause of the heavenly motions, and a new path was opened 
to science, it could be calculated what was the form of the 
yy) planets’ orbits, —of what length were their periods,—by what 
Jaw these were regulated,—and what derangements would en- 
gue in consequence of the action of an extraneous force. To 
tthe determination of these questions, the most eminent geome- 
tricians have directed their attention; and they have enriched 
astronomy with so vast a number not only of distinct treatises, 
but of papers, memoirs, &c. that a person who views what has 
iy been done may possibly. be discouraged from the study of the 
science ; or, if emulous of establishing new truths, will look 
(as Dr. Johnsor says) rather “‘ upon the wastes of the intel- 
lectual world,” than employ his labour in a province already so 
highly cultivated, | 
The writings of learned men are scattered among the vo- 
Jumés of Transactions, Acts, &c. ‘To understand them re- 
quires a profound knowlege of the subject; they are written 
by the learned to the learned ; and as their object was not to 
put science in a better trim, but to endue her richly and sub- 
stantially, we may with reason make a complaint directly op- 
posite, in its terms and intention, to that of the learned 
Verulam: “ Nam si quis in omnem illam librorum varietatem qua 
K 3 artes 
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avtes et seientia exultant, diligentius introspiciat, ubique invenict 
ejusdem vei vepetitiones infinitas, tractandi modis diversas, invene 
tione praoccupatas, ut omnia primo intuitu numerosa, facto examine 
reperiantur.” | 

Far different now is the state of things: we have abundance 
of important.memoirs, but great deficiency of those treatises 
which should collect, reduce to order, and systematize what 
has been written. The work of M, de la Lande (excluding 
other objections) has not been translated; and those of Street, 
Mercator, Whiston, Keil, Long, Ferguson, Leadbetter, Dun- 
thorne, Hodgson, Costard, &c. do not suit the present ma- 
turity of the science. ; . 

Astronomy is now divided into two parts, plane and gplaasi- 
cal: but in the time previous to that of Newton, the former 
only existed. The science then depended on observation alone 3 
aided, corrected, and informed, by the sciences of geometry, 
algebra, and trigonometry. Its distinguished cultivators were 
Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Copernicus, Tycho Brahé, and Kepler. 
This last great man may be considered as the first founder of 
physical astronomy, and the forerunner of the greater Newton. 
He suspected gravity to be a principle in the universe, yet 
touched on it but lightly, ‘* ex‘remis digitis.” The discoveries 
of Kepler prepared the way for that memorable epoch of philo- 
sophy, when ! i 


‘© Calum ascendit ratio, coepitque profundis 
Naturam rerum causis, viditque quod usquam est.” 


It was reserved for Newton to verify the suggestion of Kepler, 
and to prove how justly the antient philosophers had thought 
concerning the simplicity and unity of a principle which was to 
account for all phenomena; though they had constantly erred 
in assigning what that principle was. It is matter of curious 
speculation, to consider how strong the propensity has been, in 
all ages, and in all men, to establish a first cause or principle ; 
to refer the infinite complication of effects, and the boundless 
variety of phenomena, to the varied operation of the same 
active cause, or to the different modifications of the same 
matter !—Thales of Miletus athrmed water to be the constitu- 
ent principle of the universe; Anaxagoras thought that fire 
was the element by the activity of which Nature might be 
formed, was supported, and was animated ; and at the distance 
of more than two thousand years, Democritus and Descartes 
agree in their system, and require only matter and motion to 
construct the universe. This idea of simplicity has probably 
been suggested by observing the constant effect of experiment 
and research ; which has been to illustrate what at first appeared 
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confused, to find out effects which might properly be referred. 


to the same class, to establish analogies, and to afford glimpses 


at least of a system dependent on certain general laws. Yet there, 
is a precipitate propensity in man to form systems, a disposition 


to believe that an hypothesis which solves some few phzno- 
mena is competent to account for all, to leave too soon the 
¢#evere inquisition of nature, and to follow the phantoms created, 
by their own imagination *. A great philosopher has made an 
excellent remark which suits the present subject: ‘* Hence 
(says he) it cometh that the mathematicians cannot satisfy 
themselves, except they reduce the motions of the celestial bo- 
dies to perfect circles, rejecting spiral lines, and labouring to 
be discharged of eccentrics.—Hence it cometh, that whereas 
there are many things in nature, as it were monodica, sui juris ; 
yet the cogitations of man do feign unto themselves relatives, 
parallels, and conjugates, whereas no such thing is; as they 
have feigned an element of fire to keep square with earth, 
water, and air, and the like,” &c. Advancement of Learning, 
ato. p- 79 

It is to be lamented that so much labour and ingenuity 
should have been thrown away by the antient philosophers ;— 
that men, capable of adding to the substance and richness of 
science, should have been employed in spinning flimsy systems, 
the cobwebs of the mind,—of fine thread and workmanship, 
indeed, but of no use nor profit. It is to be lamented that they 
wanted a Bacon, whose sagacity was to point out the true route 
in which science was to be followed; and that they were une 
able to use, like Newton, the balance of an exalted geometry, 
by which, after having discovered the cause and principle of the 
universe, he could ascertain its law and intensity. Hence it wag 
that they suspected only, but could not prove, the simplicity 
of God’s workmanship, ‘ as he doth hang the greatest weights 
upon the smallest wires.” 

If it should be thought remarkable that there exists in human 
nature a strong propensity to belicve that one or a few principles 
and elements are competent to the production of effects in ap- 
pearance unconnected, and endless in their variety, it may 
seem not less so that, in laying down an hypothesis and con- 
structing on it a system, so great an inattention should be ma- 
nifested towards those facts which may be called negative facts ; 
those which no possible subtility nor, wile of reasoning can 





-_—— 
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* M. Freret, speaking of the Greek philosophers who succeeded 
Aristotle, says; ** On ne s’occupa plus de soin d’acquérir des connoissances 
nouvelles, mais de celui de ranger et de lier les unes aux autres, celles que 
Hon croyoit avoir, pour en former des systémes.”’ 
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reduce within the limits of that system, and subject to its power. 
The constant endeavour is to bring affirmations, facts which 
support an hypothesis; and to keep out of sight any that are 
contrary to it: yet is the power of these two classes of facts 
immensely different. A thousand facts of the former class 
may support an hypothesis, yet owe single ascertained fact of 
the latter is competent to its destruction, and to reduce the 
system founded on it to the rank of those baseless unsubstan- 
tial theories, which are destined to please the imagination with- 
out satisfying reason.—To speak particularly to the point: 
—Newton, in order to verify his hypothesis (for in his time it 
was only an hypothesis) that gravity observed the law of the 
inverse square of thé distance, applied to the investigation of 
the most sensible phenomena; and the results of his calculae 
tions agreed well with observation. This law of gravity there- 
fore seemed to prevail in many cases; yet its universality 
was by no means completely established. The geometricians 
of the continent adopted the hypothesis of Newton: but, in 
investigating the theory of the moon, it appeared (at first sight) 
that the quantity, representing the mean motion of the moon’s 
apogee, was only half of the quantity determined by actual ob- 
servation : here, then, the theory seemed eminently defective :— 
but an oversight had been committed :—Clairaut, summing 
more terms of the series, found that the quantity determined 
by calculation agreed to great nearness with observation.—Yet 
had this single instance, which manifested the disagreement of 
theory and observation, been after mature consideration clearly 
established, the Newtonian law of gravity must have been aban- 
_doned; and indeed, before the discovery of his mistake, Clai- 
raut had proposed to‘alter the law of gravity from the inverse 
square to a law compounded of the inverse square and biqua- 
dratic. This law would have solved a great number of the 
hznomena of the universe, although not all, as was proved 
y D’Alembert :—it was attacked (perhaps successfully) by the 
metaphysical arguments of Buffon.—To mention another in- 
stance :—a single case solved by the doctrine of chances (such 
as is generally received) in the game of cross and pile, and 
of which the determination is plainly contradictory to our com- 
mon conceptions, and most examined judgments, has subjected 
the whole doctrine to doubt; and the sagacious D’Alembert 
has sufficiently proved that its principles need revision and cor- 
rection. If, indeed, we examine the history of science, we shall 
find abundant argument for admitting with caution any prin- 
ciples, however recommended by their simplicity. It was well 
answered by Pythagoras, to one who objected to his system ag 
| confused, 
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confused, “ that it was not a confused system, but that man 
was a bad judge of what was simple.” 

Of like nature with the principles above mentioned, and of 
equal danger to philosophy, are those which may be called 
metaphysical; which ought perhaps to be entirely excluded 
in physical inquiries, and, if admitted into the pure science 
of quantity, should be received with great circumspection. 
In the Elements of Euclid, we find a definition which is of 
a metaphysical nature, but of which no use is made. As. far 
as Archimedes knew concerning the earth, he judged 
rightly when he determined its form to be spherical. . Lhe 
angles of incidence and reflection were proved formerly to 
be equal, on this principle, ** that a ray of light pursues the 
shortest course ;” because, said they, * it is agreeable to the 
simplicity of nature to go in the shortest way.” ‘To solve the 
case in refraction, Leibnitz introduced another principle some- 
what different from the former.—The ‘* sufficient reason” of 
this last mentioned is well knuown.—In fine, the errors of 

reat men must reconcile us to the imperfection of our own 
Ratan: and create (what are of great: use in philosophy) 
calmness, circumspection, and deliberation. 

We have observed that physical astronomy properly dates 
itself from the time of Newton.—The name of this great man 
is pronounced by us with a kind of rapturous enthusiasm; and 
in thinking of him we indulge the feelings and exultation of 
national pride; yet in France has been made the most just 
estimate. of his merit, and the noblest monument has been 
erected to his memory. The geometricians of the continent 
have done more to perpetuate his fame, than the pen of Pem- 
berton, or the chissel of Roubilliac.—The rational and calm 
appreciation of genius, by men of science, is of more weight 
than the high-sounding panegyric of those who know: that much 
has been done, yet have no distinct notion of what has been 
done. It is generally supposed that Newton completely, and 
beyond all doubt, established the truth and universality of hislaw 
of gravity: but such is not the case; to have done it, would 
have required a length of life as extraordinary as the powers with 
which he was endowed. Yet he lived in so fortunate a con- 
juncture, that the world of science experienced no darkness 
when its Sun set! 

“© Sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta est.” 


The empire of Alexander (says M. Bailly) was divided among 
his successors; the sceptre of Newton passed into the hands 
of three geometricians*; and they were destined to esta- 
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* Clairaut, Euler, D’Alembert. 
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blish the empire which their predecessor had founded.The 
y problem of the two bodies Newton had completely resolved : but, 
if gravity was a quality essential to every particle of matter, 
mutual actions must take place throughout the system; and to 
calculate the effects of these mutual actions, the derangements, 
accelerations, variations, &c. which must happen in the moe 
tion of planets and in the forms of their orbits, required the 
solution of a problem called the problem of the three bodies. This 
solution was given by Clairaut, Euler, and D’Alembert *; and 
itis the glory and characteristic of the age which succeeded that 
of Newton. After.this, the principle of gravity and its law were 
verified throughout thie universe. Clairaut and Euler published 
their theories of the moon. ‘The precession of the equinoxes 
‘was determined by D’Alembert;—a problem which Newton ime 
perfectly solved, and of which he arrived galy at a right conclue 


sion,by a compensation of errors in the process of the solution, o 
ThAphanomena of the tides were illustrated by D. Bernouilli.. _ 


The derangements of Saturn and Jupiter were computed by 
Euler, as they have since been by de la Grange. The volumes 
of the Academies of Berlin, Paris, and Petersburgh, contain a 
vast number of important memoirs, which may be considered 
as sO many testimonies to the truth of the Newtonian system ; 
and it may be now said to be nearly ascertained by that test 
which distinguishes the baseless and perishable fabrics of the 
imagination, from those that are built on the sure founda- 
tions of truth and nature: ‘ Qua enim in natura fundata sint, 
crescunt et augentur ; que autem in opinione, variantur, non aus 
gentur.”—Yet, although so much has been done, difficulties 
still remain; all is not luminous: we cannot yet exclaim 
“ Venimus ad summam fortune.’—It was formerly supposed 
that the acceleration of the mean motion of the planets might 
be explained by their mutual action: but Messrs. de la Place 
and de la Grange have shewn, and by different methods, that 
the mutual action of the several parts of the system can pro- 
duce no acceleration in their mean motion. ‘To acccunt for 
this acceleration, two hypotheses have been formed, and con- 
sequent calculations instituted. M. Bossut supposes the re- 
sistance of the ether to be the cause; and M. de la Place has 
inquired whether the action of gravity be the same on a body 
in motion, as on one at rest, and whether its propagation be 
instantaneous or not? if not instantaneous, whether this cir- 





——_ 


* We do not mean that a complete solution ‘ hujus problematis 
enodatis completa [says Euler] omnes analyseos vires transcendere vides 
tur.”’——The solution is by the method of approximation: the diff- 
culty is, to integrate three differential equations of the second order. 
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cumstance be not competent to account for the accelerations in 
the mean motions ? 

The present treatise of Professor Vince does not require the 
recommendation which the use and dignity of the science of | 
astronomy confer ;—yet on its use and dignity we could will. 
ingly expatiate, though we are not so enthusiatic as to think 
with Anaxagoras ‘ that man was born to observe the heavens.” 
Within a léess period than two hundred years, the science of 
geometry was carried in Greece to its highest perfection == 
that of astronomy has exacted and is still to exact the labour of 
many ages ; especially as small derangements have lately been | 
calculated, which are not to be verified within a short period | 
of time. We cannot therefore but applaud the liberality of 
those who have founded and endowed establishments for the 
purpose of advancing the science of astronomy ; and the pré- 

sent Astronomer Royal supports most ably the honour of his 
nation. In the title-page of the present work, we find the 
author styled * Plumian Professor of Astronomy,;’ and to 
us the volume appears truly a 6 munus professorium,’ which 
advances his own reputation and justifies the choice of his 
electors. In examining, however, the list of astronomical pro- 
fessors which the university has produced, we find thatone or two 
have neglected to discharge the duties of their office ;—at least 
we are yet to be informed what are the benefits which a ****# 
or a ******** has conferred on science. Their labours may 
indeed silently and solemnly repose within the archives of their 
colleges: but we can only judge of those things which are 
publict juris. ‘© Romam nactus es, hance orna,” is a maxim 
which every professor may understand, and which should be 
the rule and spring of his conduct.—The emoluments of an 
office are desirable, but the discharge of its duties confers the 


greatest honour. R. Wood....e. 
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Art. II. A Tour in Switzerland; or a View of the present State 
of the Governments and Manners of those Cantons: with com- 
parative Sketches of the present State of Paris. By Helen Maria 

Williams. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Robinsons. 1798. ° 


HE literary reputation of this fair writer has long shone 
| with considerable lustre, and the present volumes are cer- 





tainly well calculated to maintain or even to augment it. The 
work, however, is not, according to the title-page, so much 
a view of the actual governments and manners of Switzerland, 
as a description of its rural beauties, picturesque scenery, and 
those magnificent natural objects which have existed throughout 
all ages, and which have been frequently described. Pave 
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532 Miss Williams’s Tour in Saitzerland. 


having finished her journal, Miss Williams says that ‘ she ree 
collected, with regret, that the paths which she had delighted 
to tread had been trodden before; and ‘that the objects on 
which she had gazed with astonishment had been already de- 
scribed.’ ‘This recollection probably suggested the design of 
giving novelty and interest to her work by intermixing the mo- 
ral condition of the country, and connecting a view of.the 
manners and customs of the Swiss towns with a comparative 
picture of the present state of Paris. In the progress of our 
analysis, the reader will be able to determine whether this plan 
can be regarded as judicious ; and whether, to justify such an 
undertaking, the French and Swiss manners are sufficiently 
connected by the relations either of similarity or of contrast. 

In flying from the tyranny of Robespierze, under which she 
had suffered the horrors of imprisonment at Paris, and enter- 
amg Switzerland, Miss Williams experienced a transport of 
pleasing enthusiasm ; believing that she should here see liberty 
smiling on the hills, and decorating the vallies ; and that she 
should find, in the uncorrupted simplicity of the Swiss, a 
firmer barrier than in the cragginess of their rocks, or the 
snows of their glaciers. A short residence at Basil, in the first 
«anton that she visited, dispelled this illusion. She heard of 
‘mothing there but the comparative value of louis and assignats; 
and if. she had not seen the Rhine, rolling majestically past 
her windows, she might have fancied herself in ’Change-Alley, 
or in the Perron of the Palais Royal.—Basil is a town of club- 
bists, containing not less than twelve tabagies, or smoking so- 
cieties, each composed of about sixty members ; who, having 
toiled in the drudgery of money-getting during the whole fore- 
noon, meet in the evening to arrange their commercial dealings, 
to strike bargains, and vigorously to pursue that main chance 
which appears to be ‘their being’s end and aim.” 

From the plodding stock-jobbers of Basil, Miss W. makes a 
natural transition to the commerce of France before and since 
the revolution; and thence she rather nimbly skips to the 
amusements of Paris during the reign of terror; Tivoli, Ely- 
sium,. Bagatelle ; Bals, suppers, and particularly the Bals @ la 
victime ; those unhallowed orgies to which no one was entitled 
to be admitted, who could not produce a certificate of having 
‘Jost a father, mother, husband, wife, or brother, on the guil- 


J 


Jotine. : 


The traveller now passed hastily through Soleure and Zurich, 
in order to view the famouscataract of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. 
Her account of this’ phenomenon, which is elegant and spirit- 
ed, may serve for a specimen of her descriptions in general’; 


which display less the objects themselves, than their effects 
on 
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on the beholder ; and which must therefore be pronounced ta- 
ther sentimental than informing. 


¢ When we reached the summit of the hill which leads to the fall of | 
the Rhine, we alighted from the carriage, and walked down the steep f 
bank, whence I saw the river rolling turbulently over its bed of rocks, | 
and heard the noise of the torrent, towards which we were descend- 
ing, increasing as we drew near. My heart swelled with expectation 
—our path, as if formed to give the scene its full effect, concealed 
for some time the river from our view; till we reached a wooden 
balcony, projecting or the edge of the water, and whence, just 
sheltered from the torrent, it bursts in all its overwhelming wonders 
on the astonished sight. ‘That stupendous cataract, rushing with 
wild impetuosity over those broken, unequal rocks, which, lifting up 
their sharp points amidst its sea of foam, disturb its headlong course, 
multiply its falls, and make the afflicted waters roar—that cadence 
of tumultuous sound, which had never till now struck upon my ear 
—those long feathery surges, giving the element a new aspect—that 
spray rising into clouds of vapour, and reflecting the prismatic colours, 
while it disperses itself over the hills—never, never can I forget the 
sensations of that moment ! when with a sort of annihilation of self, 
/ with every past impression erased from my memory, I felt as if my 
heart were bursting with emotions too strong to be sustained.—Oh, 
majestic torrent! which hast conveyed a new image of nature to my 
soul, the moments I have passed in contemplating thy sublimity will 
form an epocha in my short span !-thy course 1s coeval with time, 
andthou wilt rush down thy rocky walls when this bosom, which throbs 
with admiration of thy greatness, shall beat no longer ! 

‘ What an effort does it require to leave, after a transient glimpse, 
a scene on which, while we meditate, we can take no account of 
time !. its narrow limits seem too confined for the expanded spirit ¢ 
such objects appear to belong to immortality ; they call the musing 
mind. frgm all its little cares and vanities, to higher destinies and re- 

ions, more congenial than this world to the feelings they excite. I 
Fad been often summoned by my fellow-travellets to depart, had often 
repeated ‘ but one moment more,” and many~‘ moments more’® 
had elapsed, before I could resolve to tear myself from the bal. 
cony. |. 

We crossed the river, below the fall, in a boat, and had leisure 
to observe the surrounding scenery. The cataract, however, had 
for mé a sort of fascinating power, which, if I withdrew my eyes 
for a moment, again fastened them on its impetuous waters. In the 
back-ground of the torrent a bare mountain lifts its head encircled 
with its blue vapours ; on the right rises a steep cliff, of an enormous 
height, covered with wood, and upon its summit stands the Castle of 
| Lauffen, with its frowning towers, aud encircled with its crannied wall; 
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on the left, human industry has seized upon a slender thread of this 
mighty torrent in its fall, and made it subservient tothe purposesof com- 
merce. Founderies, mills, and wheels, are erected on the edge of the 
river, and a portion of the vast bason into which the cataract falls is con- 
fined by a dyke, which preserves the warehouses and the wa 
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huts from its inundations. Sheltered within this little nook, and aecuse 
tomed to the neighbourhood of the torrent, the boatman unloads 
his merchandice, and the artisan pursues his toil, regardless of the 
falling river, and inattentive to those thundering sounds which seem 
calculated to suspend all human activity in hon and awful asto- 
hishment ; while the imagination of the spectator is struck with the 
comparative littleness of fleeting man, busy with his trivial occupa- 
tions, contrasted with the view of nature in all her vast, eternal, un- 
controlable grandeur *.’ 7 


We shall not detain the reader with Miss W.’s long digres- 
sion concerning the Swiss M. Lavater, and the French M. la 
Harpe: both,of whom most of our readers will probably be in- 
clined to consider as belonging to the same class of visionaries, 
though to two very different species of that fertile genus: we 
firmly believe Lavater to be a very good man. We also pass 
over the funeral ceremonies of the French and Swiss, as well 
as the description of the government, manufactures, and curi- 
dsities of Basil ; and we shall transport the reader at once tothe 
lake of Lucerne, or rather the lake of the four Cantons, the 
scene of most of the great events that have happened in Swit- 
zerland ; and also that part of the countryin which the charac- 
teristic beauties of those mountaineers and pastoral republics 
shine with peculiar brilliancy. 

‘ ¢ At the distance of three miles from Lucerne the lake opens on 
both sides, stretching away on the left to the Canton of Zug, and 
on the right to that of Underwalden. On the one side Mount Pilate, 
rising abrupt from the waters, displayed its sublime and uncovered 
head: on the other the lofty but more humble Rigi poured down 
its numerous torrents, illuminated by the sunbeams, like silvered lines 








« * Mr. Coxe estimates the height of the cataract of the Rhine at 
only fifty feet; Mons. Ramond, his elegant French translator, adds 
the following note to this observation :—‘¢ The quantity of water, 
which varies according to the season, has some influence upon the 
height, and a considerable effect upon the aspects of this fall. Those 
who have seen it at the period when the snows dissolve, will admit 
that description to be exact which Mr. Coxe thinks exaggerated, and 
only true of remote times. I have been assured that the height of 
the cataract, in these circumstances, is not less than eighty feet. A 
stranger can scarcely, without temerity, judge from his simple ob- 
servation, and if he does so, he will be sure to be below the truth. 
I have ascertained, and Mr. Coxe himself makes the same remark, 
that it requires the eye of a Swiss te jstige of certain dimensions, 
which, exceeding all we have before seen, find no medel of propor- 
tion in the mind. Those who have travelled for the first time in 
Switzerland, have often found, to their great surprise, that instead 
of exaggerating the heights and the distances, they have diminished 
them one-half, or two-thirds, till long habit taught them to expand 
their ideas, by furnishing them with fit objects of comparison.” 
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in swift succession, at which we gazed with delight, while we were 


passing along tremendous rocks, whose vast shadows fell back upon 
the clear azure of the waters. Before us the mountains swelled ma- 
jestically, clothed with a luxuriancy of trees; but as we proceeded 
the rocks narrowed, and seemed to forbid our progress. | 

‘ At this point the breadth of the lake is very inconsiderable ; but 
having passed these straights a turn of the rock discovers another 
ample sea, whence we discerned the lofty hills of Uri on our right ; 
and to the west a considerable portion of the refluent lake that 
washed the rocks of Underwalden. 

* On the left, beneath the inaccessible and encircling craggs of 
the Rigi, is situated the independent state of Gersau, where we dis- 
embarked. 

‘ This Republic comprehending its regency, single, double, and 
triple councils, treasurer, grand sautier, secretaries, judges, ministers, 
lett, naval and military force, and the governed of all descriptions, 
contains from nine hundred to a thousand! souls. Cavalry makes no 
part of the strength of this territory, since the lofty ramparts of 
rock, by which it is divided from the main land, are inaccessible to 
horses. It possesses, however, a numerous fleet of boats, which 
rode at anchor before the port, and prevented for some time the en- 
trance of our vessel. Having on our landing sauntered to one part 
‘of the state to take a survey of its ¢difices, our ears were assailed 
by a tumultuous noise, which proceeded from the tuneful throats of 
a multitude assembled in.the church at the other end of the republic, 
celebrating the praises of Saints Zeno and Bridget, 

¢ The chief import of this republic is raw silk, which is manu- 
factured for Basil and Zurich ; its exports are principally fruit and 
fish, in the capture of which the fleet is pe which we saw 
moored in the harbour. 

‘ Gersau allied itself to the Democratic Cantons in the beginning 

of the fourteenth century, and adopted their form of government, 
‘The history of the wars and treaties, domestic and foreign, of this 
small republic, though it make no considerable figure in the history 
of the world, fills many a page in the records of the Lake of the 
four Cantons. ) 
* 6 The earliest warlike atchievement of Gersau appears to have 
been directed against Lucerne. Discontented with a decision given 
by the Canton of Zug, as arbitrator, in favour of the Lucernois, 
the Gersovians, like Homer’s heroes, began hostilities by stealing 
the cattle of their neighbours of Wigis, 


‘«¢ When from their fury fled the trembling swains, 
And theirs was all the plunder of the plains ; 
Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of swine, 
As many goats, as many lowing kine.” 
Pore’s Insap, Book xi, 


Reprisals were made, and the contest might perhaps have been 
as bloody as that of the Pylian Sage with the Epian powers, had, 
not the allied Cantons interfered, and imposed a Coor retribution 
on the Gersovians. _— - 


‘ This 
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¢ This republic, which is said to be the least in Switzerland, and 
perhaps in Europe, and is scarcely known beyond the ken of the 
craggs, and the ae that surround it, far from furnishing us with 
new themes of the happiness and seeurity of such humble states, bore 
many marks of the vices and defects of more extensive governments. 
A. few handsome mansions, surrounded by wretched cabs, and ine 
fested by beggars, afforded no presumptive evidence of an equal distri- 
bution of power or wealth. The republic of Gersau, however, has 
sometimes had the honour of holding the balance of Swiss power, and 
is said at the famous battle of Cappel, in which Zuinglius fell, to 
have turned the scale in favour of the cause for which they fought, 
and to have been one of the principal instruments in the preservation 
of the Catholic Religion in Switzerland. | a 

« After having visited whatever was worthy of notice at Gersau 
we reimbarked and proceeded on our voyage. The Canton a 
Schweitz lay in the direction we were sailing, presenting us with a fine 
Petapective of woody and romantic country, rising from sloping hills, 
on the side of which the town of Schweitz is built, into lofty forests 
of pines, which are crowned by two towering mountains with sharp 
pointed peaks. The town of Brunnen is the port of this Canton, and 
the road from thence to Schweitz, about two miles distance, is an 

reeable walk, which is usually taken by every traveller who sails 
up this lake; since few refuse to turn a little out of their way in or« 
der to tread upon the spot which gives its name to Switzerland.’ 


‘The travellers now reached with regret Fluellen, the port to 
which they were bound. Notwithstanding their impatience to 
climb St. Gothard, they stopped to contemplate the most re- 
markable objects at Altorf, the capital of Uri, and the cradle of 
Helvetic liberty. Leaving .Altorf, they journeyed along a valley 
of three leagues watered by the Reuss. The pine-clad hills 
rose on éach side to their farthest view ; down which, torrent- 
streams were rushing, and crossed the traveller’s way to mingle 
themselves with the Reuss, which continually presented new 
scenes of wonder. Near the village of Wassen, the industry of 
man has tamed some of those wild torrents, of which such 
neambers run idly to waste; and sawing mills, with other ma- 
chinery, owe theirimpulse to those swiftly descending streams. 
Near this place, the mountain on one side was stripped of its 
piny clothing, and reduced to a bare gravelly waste. This 
 awas the effect of an avalanche or descending mass of snow, 
which often sweeps away majestic forests with irresistible fury. 
Of these formidablé enemies to the security of the Swiss pea- 
sant, the ravages would be more frequent and more destruc- 
tive, had not the ingenuity of man contrived means in the 
position and structure of his rural habitation, or chalet, to elude 
an assault which no strength would be able to resist. These 
mountain cabins are generally built of the pine or the larch, but 


are sometimes erected with stone. ‘To most of the chalets, 
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the mountain itself affords one side ready constructed ; as they 
are usually placed in such situations that, when the Avalanche 
rolls from the top, it is forced to fling to a safe distance its 
destructive mass, and to fall harmless over the sheltered dwell- 
ing which is defended ty ‘se friendly hill that rises abruptly 
ehind. : 

In proceeding to the village of Gestinen, and to the torrent of 
the Meyen,(whichincreasesthe waters of the Reuss,) the country; 
which had hitherto presented scenes of blended grace and ma- 
sty, began to assume an aspect of savage wildness and terror. 

nstead of the glowing harvests which had‘appeared at a few 

miles distance ripe for the sickle, and the fruits hanging in 
lavish clusters on the bough, winter reigned in this region; 
and a winter that seemed here to have fixed its eternal abode, 
Here, immense piles of naked rock rise perpendicularly above 
the head ; there, huge fragments present themselves as if they 
threatened to obstruct the way; and our travellers remarked 
one enormous mass of beautiful granite skirting the road, which 
was called the devil’s stone, because supposed to have been 
thrown by the capricious malignity of Satan, in order to de- 
stroy some of the works which he had himself formerly erect- 
ed. In this chaos of nature,—the valley of Schellenen,—the 
Devil has distinguished himself by works which very ill suited his. 
character ; by opening ways, levelling or piercing rocks, and 
building bridges ; by placing huge rocks of grahite over narrow 
paths between frightful precipices, as safeguards to passengers; 
and, where the mountain forbids all possibility of progress, 
offering an impenetrable rampart in its vertical abruptness, by 
forming pendant roads on its side, supported by arches and 
pillars raised from some salient-points of the mass beneath. 

Winding for some time among these awful scenes, our tra- 
vellers came within the sound of those cataracts of the Reuss, 
which announced their approach to the Devil’s bridge. They 
were more struck with the august drapery of this supernatural 
work, than with the work itself. Having turned an angle of 
the mountain at the end of the bridge, they proceeded along 
a way of difficult ascent, which led to a rock that seemed ab- 
solutely to bar their passage. 


‘ A bridge fastened to this rock by irog work, and suspended over 
the torrent, was formerly the only means of passing, but numerous 
accidents led the government to seek another outlet. The rock being 
too high to climb, and two weighty to remove, the engineer too 
the middle way, and bored a hole in the solid mags two hundred feet 
long, and about ten or twelve feet broad and high, through which 
he carried the road.. The entrance into this subterraneous passage 18 
almost dark, and the little light that penetrates through a crevice in 
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the tock, serves only to make its obscurity more‘visible. - Filled with 
powerful images of the terrible and sublime, from the enormous ob- 
Agate, which I had been contemplating for some hours past, objects, 

e forms of which were new to my imagination, it was not without 
a'fecling of reluctance that I plunged into this scene of night, whose 
thick’ gloom heightened every sensation of terror. 

¢ After passing through this cavern, the view which suddenly un- 
folded -itself ‘appeared rather a gay «illusion. of the fancy than: real 
pature, No magical. wand was ever fabled to shift more instanta- 
neously the scene, or call up forms of more striking contrast to, those 


-on.which we had gazed. n the other side of the cavern we seemed 


amidst the chaos or the overthrow of‘nature; on this we beheld her 
drést in all the loveliness af+infancy or renovation, with every charm 
of soft ‘and tratiquil beauty. Phe’ mp ved and stony interstices be- 
tween the mountain and the road were Reve changed into smooth and 
verdant paths; the abrupt precipicé-atid shagged rock Were metas 
morphosed into gently sloping declivities; the harren and mono. 
tonous desert. was transformed into a fertile and smiling plain. The 
Jong. resounding. ¢ataract, struggling through the huge’ masses of 
granite, here became a.calm and limpid current, gliding over fine beds 
of sand with gentle murmurs, as if reluctant to leave that enchanting 
abode. ; : ; , A, ‘ 

¢ Near the middle of. this delicious valley, called thé Vale of Ur- 
seren, is the ‘villagxé of In-der-Malt, which’ appeared'to have been 
lately built: behind it was a small forest of pine trees, which are pre- 
served with’ so°mtich care as a rampart against the avalanches, - that 
the sacred wood was not held more inviolate 3 and we were told, that 
the profanation’of:the axevon this palladium would be followed with 
the death of the sacrilegious offender.’ , 


The ascent.’to mount St. Gothard is far more interesting 
than the top of ‘the mountain. ([lravellers indulge a vain‘ex- 
pectation of beliolding, from such heights, vast and picturesque 
views of the countries beneath. The accessible ‘parts of St, 
Gothard, though the highest mountain in Europe except 
‘Mont Blanc, present only a deep valley, when compared-with 
the lateral eminences and skirting prles of rock that bound the 
view to this desert: . Had our travellers been able to reach an 
of those rocky summits-which lie on either side, they would 
have perceived only a chaos of rocks and mountains beneath, 
‘with clouds floating at their bases, concealing the rest from 
their view. | : 

Having descended from St. Gothard, Miss W. proceeded 
to survey the Glaciers which separate the valley of the Rhine 


‘from the subject countries of the Grisons, Borméo, and the 


Valteline. She made a number of notes of what she had 


‘herself seen or heard of the Glaciers: but, after having read 
‘the glowing description of those stupendous phznomena given 
“by M. Ramond, in his Translation of Mr. Coxe’s travels, she 


| determined, 
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determined, instead of obtruding her own observations, to in- 
troduce that fimished essay to the English reader: it is there- 
fore given as an appendix to the second volume. We cannot 
commend Miss W.’s translation of it, which is neither elegant 
nor accurate, and is sometimes unintelligible. She makes amends 
for these defects by a hymn to the Supreme Being, written 
among the Alps, which contains some good stanzas: but 
far more by an address from the Glacier Goddess to Dr. Darwin; 
designed to. be conveyed by Miss W. to whom the Goddess 
thus speaks : | : 


“© Native of that green isle, where Darwin waves 
_ His magic wand o’er Nature’s vernal reign, 
Her airy essencey and her central caves, 
Her: fires electric, and her Nereid train. 


‘¢ Go, tell him, stranger, had his muse explor’d 
My realms, new marvels had enchained her eye ; 

Go, tell him, in my sunless fanes are stor’d 
Treasures no vulgar glance shall e’er descry. 


«© Ye Nymphs of Fire! around your glowing brows 
What lavish wreathes your Poet loves to twine ! 
Know, partial bard! philosophy allows 
That one bright chaplet might belong to mine ! 


ss Ah, why a vestal to a ¢ fiend’ * transform, ' 
Bid to my steeps thy glitt’ring bands repair, 

Direct with cruel aim, their arrowy storm, 
And chain a goddess to the ¢ northern bear ?” 


‘«¢ Stay thy rash steps! my potent hand impels 
The rushing Avalanche to gulphs below ! 
_ I can transfix thee numb’d, ia icy cells, 
Or shroud thee in unfathom’d folds of snow! 


‘¢ Come not in hostile garb !—with softer art, 
With dearer power, my yielding spirit seize, 
Wake thy rich lyre, and melt my gelid heart - 
_ With incense sweeter than the western breeze. 


«© Thy muse shall mount my Lammer-Geyer’s wing, 
Pass o’er.my untrod heights, with daring course, 
While the cold Genii of each new-born spring 
' For thee unlock the river’s viewless sotirce. 


‘¢ For thee my sylphs, with tender care, shall mark 
The printless pathway of the secret rills, 
3 And light with lambent ray, the caverns dark 
°°" Where chemic nature mystic wealth distills. 


_ | © For thee my sylphs in distant landg shall trace, 
_ Where, far diffused, my vivifying powers 
Awake, ungrateful bard, ia blushing grace, 
To life and love, awake thy wedded flowers. 


of. 
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“ For thee—but ah, my pensive form he flies 
For nymphs of golden locks, and florid hue ! 

No charms have snow-white tints, or azure eyes,’” 
She wept, and, folded in a cloud, withdrew.’ 


The subject itself is highly poetical, and Miss Williams 
treats it not only with vigour of fancy, but with great delicacy 
and sensibility ; and we believe that every reader of taste: will 
agree with us in assigning to these stanzas a high rank among 
the smaller poetical compositions of the present times. 

Intermixed with local description, which occupies the greater 
part of these volumes, we find many scattered dissertations on 
government and manners. Politics seem to be Miss W.’s 
favourite science, but it is not the subjéct in which she is the 
best qnalified to excel. The late Mr. Burke, in his far-famed 
pamphlet, ridicules with great vivacity the geometrical politi- 
cians of France: but both he and Miss W. afford very striking 
examples that poetical politicians are not less objectionable * ; 
since all sound moral and practical reasoning, to which the science 
of politics eminently belongs, is totally incompatible with the 
giddy flights of an unrestrained and impassioned fancy. We shall 
not, therefore, follow this female reformer in her warm decla- 
mations against the aristocracies of Bern, Zurich, Basil, &c. 
The governments of the great Cantons (as they are called) 
doubtless had their defects: but an exemption from war, for 
nearly two centuries, procured to Switzerland by the wisdom of 
its magistrates, compensated to their subjects for a multitude 
of slight inconveniences, or petty mortifications; and happy 
will it be for the people at large in those Cantons, if the new 
order of things secures to them the continuance of the same 
tranquillity and prosperity, by which they have been so long 
eminently distinguished. ~ 

‘The most interesting parts of Miss W.’s political lucubra- 
tions appear to us to consist of her strictures on the govern- 
ment, both foreign and domestic, of what are called the small 
or democratic Cantons. Of the political condition of the Le- 
vantine valley, the following account is equally recommended 
by its justness and its spirit : 

‘ The Levantine Valley contains several well-built villages, and 
the number of inhabitants, who are all Italians, is computed at. 
about twelve thousand. They have in general a look of intelligence, 
and something of mountain-independence in their manner; but are 
ynder complete Pep to the democracy of the Canton of Uri. 


The valley is divided into eight vicinanze or districts, about a league 
each in extent. The village of Faido, which is situated in the midst 





* Some exception, however, must be made in favor of such writers 
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of the Valley, is the residence of the bailiff or governor, who is elected 
to this office by the Canton of Uri, or who, rather agreeably to the 
established mode of election in these democracies, a noe the place 
of his fellow citizens, who know too well the value of money not to 
make a good bargain of their rights. Once in four years the inha- 
bitants of this Valley behold the cortege of their new sovereign de- 
scending from St. Gothard, perhaps with somewhat of the same sen- 
sations as the defenceless titnid bird views the downward flight of the 
pouncing hawk, darting on his prey. 

‘ These rustic monarchs of Uri, in coming to govern a people, of 
whose language, manners aid customs they are ignorant, do not ap- 
pear to be animated by the ambition, which led Cesar to wish rather 
to be the first man in a village than the segond at Rome. They have 
more solid views than those of power; that of replenishing their 
treasury, exhausted in rewards to their brother sovereigns for their 
free suffrages ; and no sooner are they installed at Barataria, than 
fines, exactions, and rapacities of every kind follow in their train, 
and every resistance to lawful authority meets with condign punish- 
ment: asthe history of each of these subject vallies can tell, the 
hearts of whose inhabitants have sometimes swelled beyond endurance 
at the extortion of their harpy governors. 

* The people of the Valley revolted against their sovereign of Uri 
in the beginning of this century, and obtained certain privileges, 
which their descendants, by another revolt, thirty or forty years since, 
have imprudently forfeited. Stung into disobedience by some act of 
proconsular tyranny, they took up arms against their sovereign, and 
put themselves into a most open and daring insurrection. The Canton 
of Schweitz had, on a former occasion, undertaken to reduce the in- 
surgents, and had succeeded ; but the present rebellion bore symp 
toms so alarming, that the whole of the Cantons armed to bring the 
Valley to obedience. Agreeably to the maxims of most governments, 
that the governors are always in the right, and the governed in the 
wrong, no Canton can interfere in any disputes between the sovereign 
and the subjects, unless to punish. the presumption of the latter. 

‘ The whole Helvetic bed felt the cause of the sovereign of Uri to 
be their own, and with heart and hand, with an alacrity worthy of the 
cause, coalesced together to put a decisive stop to such heretical and 
dangerous pretensions. Had the rebels only had to contend with their 
masters of Uri, it is possiblethey might have shaken their authority; but 
when the insurgents beheld the cohorts of every regular government 
in Switzerland pouring down from the mountains in warlike array ; 
heard the loud blast of their trumpets, repeated by a thousand échoes 
amidst their cliffs and rocks; saw terror in the van, and annihilation 
in the rear ; they very prudently gave up a contest, which must have 
ended in their utter destruction. . 

‘ The grievances of the insurgents were redressed in the mode 
that might rationally be expected: their form of government and all 
their laws were abolished, and they were deprived of every privilege, 
municipal, civil, and judicial: the use of arms, to which every Swiss 
is accustomed, however low his rank in the scale of society, was 
strictly forbidden, and this sage precaution has perpetuated their do- 
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, Minion, by destroying, fot only the means, but the knowlege of ré- 
sistance, since he who never handles arms must remain ignorant ‘of 
¥ 24 


the exercise.’ 


Having traced a short sketch of the manner in which the de- 
mocratic Cantons govern their subjects, Miss Williams proceeds 
to relate, in a few words, the mode in which they. govern 
themselves. . This she exemplifies in a view of the govern- 
ment of Uri, vol. i. p. 206,.&c.; and in a sketch of the go- 
vernment of the Grisons, vol. ii. p. 36, &c.: The former 
illustration contains a great deal of ‘history, which has beet 
frequeritly repeated ; the latter is confined to a detail of the 
present, or rather the recent condition of the Grisons. “We 
therefore select it for the edification of those readers, (if there 


be any such,) who regard democracy as the only arrangement 
that is productive of political liberty. 


* The government of this country is democratic, that is a Swiss 
democracy, where, under the name of liberty, the greasest outrages 
are'committed against the principle. How, or when the Grisons first 
shook off the 9 of their former governors, is not well known ; ‘but 
the union of the three leagues, of which the Grison government is 
composed, took place in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The point of contact between the thousand and one republics of this 
‘country, for every community is a separate state, and has a different 
form of government, is a general diet of their chiefs, held once a 
year in the capital of one of the three leagues ; which diet is formed of 
.sixty-three deputies, sent from the various communities in proportion 
to their extent or influence. : 

© A disjointed government like this, must necessarily be subject to 
the influence of political intrigue. The deputy named to the diet 
by a sovereign peasant of fourteen years of age, or in the direct and 
unqualified manner in which he is elected by the sovereign fathers, is 
most commonly cither a noisy intriguer, whose pretensions: have 
abashed the man of modest merit, or what is more likely to happen, 
the wealthy Lord who has corrupted his constituents ; bribing being 
a:practice universally admitted amongst the rights of the people in 
Swiss'democracies. | 
.. * Thus by intrigue: and corruption these democracies become not 
gristrecracies, composed of citizens skilled in legislation, and en- 
dowed with principles that tend to the amelioration of society, but 
oligarchies framed of individuals who consider the rights of the 
people as their own privileges, and who encourage those vices in the 
community by which they increase their revenues, instead of checkmg 
them by wise regulations, and salutary laws. 

‘These evils would probably have been longer borne without re- 
monstrance, had not the- imprudent excess of avarice in the governors 
at length awakened the resentment of the plundered. In former 
times, the cupidity of the magistrate had been checked by the fear 
of,the summary punishment of the Strafgericht, a kind of star- 
chamber, where not only the guilt of the rich man was sure to sen 
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with: expiation, but whete “even wealthy imnocencé was insecure; 
since the Rhadamanthus’ of this mexorable tribunal were sharers i the 
arbitraty penalties they imposed. al voesh 4 0 
_.© The ascendeney ofthe opulent citizens in the affairs of government 
has long since brought, this,tribunal into disuse... It, was, indeed, 
often made the instrument of private hatred, and factious vengeance ; 
but as it was also a terror to evil doers, answered some of the pur- 
poses for which it was intended... Since its abolition, says a writer 
1 this subject, “ the chiefs make treaties with foreign powers without 
the consent of their constituents, and selljustice by auction, and 
ruin thosé whom they suspect*to have interests hostile to their own.”? 
This accusation was made against. the fathers of the Jast. generation > 
end.it is to be lamented, that ‘their sons not having the Par of the 
star-chamber before their eyes; ot the love of anything but money in 
their hearts, have left this fatal propensity to their children, the 
Grison governors of the present day. : 
~ © Over this community ignorance holds its leaden sceptre, not the 
ignorance of simplicity,-arising from the want of communication with 
the world, but from a state of social degradation. In vain some 
) Eurylochus, who had escaped the contagion, endeavoured to reclaim 
his,countrymen by introducing amongst them those arts: which soften 
our manners, and exalt our nature, instituting a college for the in- 
struction of youth at a considerable expence ; the generous attempt 
failed, after a trial of some years, sat the day oF reformation and 
knowledge was’ deferred to a more convenient season. In thie mean 
time, the places of authority are bestowed onthe highest bidder the 
judges divide amongst them.the monies extorted from the tortured 
prisoner ; in some Seasicts the trials of criminals are-days of festi¥als 
to the judges, at the expence of the wretches they condemn 3 and 
crimes over which a regard to public morals should throw a veil, are 
made to flaunt in the ce of day, in order that the number of con- 
victs may swell the purse of the tribural.’) - .! : 

Our excerpts from this work have, perhaps, been already 
too ample. We-can therefore only réfer the réader to the 
charming description of the Abbey of Engelberg, situated in 
the heart of Switzerland between the demioeratical Cantons of 
Uri and Unterwald. This happy valley, encompassed by lofty 
hills, is governed by'an Abbot, who is sovertign lord of Ens 
gelberg, and a prince of the empire. The form of government, 
though not composed in the newest style of political organiza- 
tion, renders its subjects virtuous and happy. ‘The prelatie 
sovereign is considered as father of his people: he has ren+ 
dered tribunals, civil and criminal, little requisite, by cherish- 
ing in his subjects the spirit of equity and forbearance ; and 
he has introduced a system of wealth and comfort among the 


lower classes, by employing them in manufactures which bee 








guile the severity of the winters. ) 
In examining this agreeable work with attention, we have ob+ 
served several inaccuracies that ought to be corrected ii a sub- 
L4 sequent 
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sequent edition. Throughout, the authoress is too inattentive 
to perspicuity, particularly in regard to chronology and geo- 
graphy. Her descriptions would. be more graceful and more 
impressive, ‘were they ‘liberated from a cumbersome load of 
superfluous words ; and did she possess more skill in arrange- 
ment, and more moderation in ornament. She is too fond of 
‘common-place flourishes, and too careless of grammatical ac- 
curacy and logical precision. ‘The account of the Canton of 
Basil is indistinct, ill written, and ungrammatical. Her fond- 
ness for metaphor betrays her into absurd expressions: ‘silent 
discordance’ for example, vol. ii. p.12. Her phraseology is 
too often Gallic :—thus the word ¢ salary’ is used as a verb, 
vol. it. p. 170. In page 149 of the same volume, she con- 
founds Marischal Keith with his elder brother, the Earl Ma- 
rischal of Scotland. These, however, are but petty blemishes. 
dhe greatest fault of the work is a prevalence of sound 
over sense, with a recurrence. of..the same, images; yet 
this fault, great as it appears, is compensated by very consi- 
derable beauties, to which we have endeavoured to do ample 





justice. . : Gil...s. | 
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Arr. III. A Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatise entitled “ A 
practical View of the prevailing religious System of professed 
Christians, &c.’”? in Letters to a Lady. By Thomas Belsham. 
Svo. pp. 277- 48. Boards. Johnson. 1798. 


Corputyr subscribing to the opinion of Archbishop New- 
come, prefixed as a motto to this work, that * Christianity 

can never have its free course among men of improved under- 
standings, and even among rational creatures in general, while 
gross misrepresentations of it are substituted in the place of 
the simple and perfect, original ;” we think it of infinite im- 
portance to enable and to excite men to distinguish between 
genuine Christianity,and that which is often honoured with 
this august appellation. Owing to the bias of education, the 
influence of received systems, and the power of habit (with 
its attendant prejudices) over the operations of the mind, it is 
a more difficult tafk than is generally supposed, to induce 
rofessing Christians to make this distinction. ‘Theologians 
hate favourite words, to which, though not of scriptural ex- 
traction, they are as much attached as to the very language of 
Christ and his apostles ; and they would deem their creed im- 
perfectly exhibited, were these words omitted. Their parti- 
cular system is, in a sort, the bed of Procrustes; _and the 
Gospel must be shortened or stretched to the required size. 


‘Thus unfairly dealing both with themselves and the professed 
object 
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object of their veneration, that which is called Inguiry serves 
only to attach them more strongly to their prejudices, and to 
close their eyes more effectually against the fair image of real 
Christianity. | a 

Having seen much of this in the course of our critical: la- 
bours, we may admire the writings of those who endeavour to 
correct the misapprehensions of men respecting the Christian 
religion, but we can scarcely expect that their effect will be 
very extensive, at least for the present. ‘The march of Truth 
is slow ; and Error, though conscious of defeat, disputes every 
inch of ground. 

Yet, with all the reluctance of the professing Christian 
world to admit the fact, it must be confessed, on a direct ap- 
peal to the Scriptures, that the picture of Christianity, as de- 
lineated by our Saviour himself, is as simple as it is captivating; 
that it is not a system generating abstruse speculation, but 
prompting the noblest conduct ;—and that its sum and sub- 
stance, its Alpha and Omega, are love towards Gad, and love 
towards man. If we compare it with Judaism, out of which it 
may be said to have sprung, its simplicity will be wonderfully 
striking. It sanctions no burdensome ceremonial, nor lays 
down any precise rules as to the arrangements of public wor- 
ship. In nothing of this kind does its efence consist. Officiat- 
ing priests, splendid temples and rites, and other appointments 
which may be deemed requisite in religious instruction and 
social worship, are not indeed prohibited; and communities 
are left to settle these points as they think proper among them- 
selves: but they should take care not to confound these matters 
with real Christianity, the seat of which is the Aeart, and the 
object of which’ is to form the sentiments and the temper 
on the purest models of virtue and piety. Its creed is 
simple, and accommodated to the apprehension of the’ great 
mass of mankind, Inquisitive and reflecting minds may de- 
duce a number of inferences from it: but these ought to be 
distinguished as corollaries of Christianity, and must not be 
deemed the necessary faith of ‘‘ a Christian man.” 

On considering Mr. Wilberforce’s late treatise, together with 
the present Review of it by Mr. Belsham, we have been induced 
to offer these observations, in order to lead the way to the im- 
portant discussion to which we are here invited. 

Mr. Wilberforce endeavours to prepossess his readers in his 


favour, by appearing as the advocate for ‘the peculiar doc- 


trines of the Gospel :” but, before he be admitted in this high 
character, it will, be necessary to examine whether his “* pecu- 
liar” be the immediate and express doctrines of the Gospel; or 
whether they be only Ais inferences or deductions from Scrip- 
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ture:premisés ; and, if the latter, whether they be’ fairly and 
accurately made? ! 7% : f | 
In this examination,. we do not hesitaté to say. that Mr. Bel- 
sham will afford the reader considerable assistance. If all who 
-perise his Review “do'not’on every point think with him; they 
aust allow thatvhe is‘clear in argument, liberal in conception 
sand expression, and'sincerely desirous of appreciating the value 
of Ms. Wilberforce’s book, as a delineation of Christianity. 


‘ ituMr.:Belsham has scarcely exhibited Mr. W.’s system, 'when 


he suspects that this géntlemian will be ready to disown the like- 
ness; for Mr, B. is of opinion that ¢ he and others of a’similar 
ibelief seldom regard their system in'a comprehensive view, or 
-pursue their principles toxtheir just or necessary consequences.” 
-How far this may be true or false, we have ‘no inclination to 
anquire. Io reviewing this Review, the great ‘question is, 
Has Mr. Wilberforce, in ‘the first. instance, fairly pourtrayéd 
the Chaistian doctrine? -and- when he sets out with asserting 
‘that the Gospel speaks of men ‘as naturally in a state in 
which they are unable to will or to do rightly,” does he-either 
use the language er express the sentiment of Christ concerning 
us? Certainly he does not use the /anguage of Jesus. This 
«6 natural inability in: men to think’ or do-rightly” is Mr. W.’s 
inference from our Saviour’s representation of sinners :—=but 
what is Christ’s representation? It figuratively describes them 
as sick, or as Jost, in the sense of erring or straying, as sheep are 
known to do. The one phrase conveys the idea of their being 
morally diseased, and therefore requiring a mora physician ; 
the other represents: them .as having deviated from the path of 
duty, but. as capable of being reclaimed. ‘These words cannot, 
by any fair construction; be interpreted to prove that Jesus con- 
sid¢red men as matural/y incapable of thinking and acting 
rightly.” They assert»all that is necessary to justify our Savi- 
our’s benevolent interposition,—all that ‘is necessary as a basis 
for the great scheme of. the Gospel,—namely, that mankind 
are in,a vitiated state; and require the aid of the great mental 
healer. ‘This is indeed the.fact: but more than this, Jesus by 
his, language does: not seem to be solicitous of establishing. 
Why, then, should we wish to establish more ?) Why make it 
«a peculiar doctrine” of Christianity, that it proposes to in- 
struct and form, om the-model of pure virtue and piety; a race 
of beings naturally incapable of right sentiments or right con- 
duct? In our apprehension, this is undesignedly to libel the 
Christian religion :—it is representing it as attempting an im-+ 
possibility. Mr. “Wilberforce, we are persuaded, had no idea 
of this kind :. but we must lament that, with all his naturad 
good sense, he was not led to the obvious and {in this ee 
tion 
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tion) important . distinction. betwern: inability asthe effect of 
‘disease, and -wafwras.mability,, Of the former,!it is rational 
and:kind to attempt-the removal ;—of the,dattex, it is ridicu- 
-lousi>"Wersend the physician, to the sick persen, but not to the 
dad corpges. or iloni oy 3 
-' YWee ate\ashamed.to, take up so phe space with mere truisms: 
- butiwhen so.many dithcultiesare to be,ebyiated by so plain. a 
-$tatement, and ;when.so niuch depends an-the: accurate ‘com- 
mencement of the investigation, we trust that we shall bé ee 
doned,:. ... piethinniines 
-» SThe. Gospel, while: it. asserts the Bh pt: ae aid among 
‘men yn doesy: by--the. very! nature. of its éxhotdations, virtually 
-assert the possibility of their recovery to.rightéousness ; ‘or that 
“this moral’ disorder “is not;without rem yo simply state’ 
“that sinexists, and that’ sin may be cured : but‘itno where speaks, 
in the language of Mr’W., of our being “ taisited to the ¥ 
“core.” It neither invites us to ) investigate § “e the origin of ev 
according to the Calvinists; nor to decide, ‘with Mr. Belsham’: 
rational Christians, ‘ that a limited quantity of evil, both na- 
tural and.amoral,. was necessary to.the production of the great- 
est quanitity, of good. * We'may * reason high,” like Milton’s 
devils, ‘and: find no‘end in wandering mazes-lost:” but let us 
not implicate the religion of Jesus in these metaphysical re« 
searches, ‘nor denominaté our ingenious conclusions ‘ the pe- 
‘culiar.doctrines of the Gospel,” and represent them as; ¢ lying 
atthe rout of all true religion.” 

; Against the radical;corruption of human nature, so strenu- 
euniy maintained by Mr. W,-‘* as eminently the basis and 
ground-work of Christianity,” Mr. B. strongly protests. «I 
hesitate not to-say that whoever aflirms this,-impeaches the cha 
racter of his Maker, and traduces his works.’-~--* No axiom can 
be’more self-evident than this, thar if God be just, he cannot 
umake men naturally: corrupt and ViCiOUs, | and then condemn 
.them to eternal misery for|being so.’ Mr. By denies that vice of | 
the whole predominates over virtue; and,i after an able! ana ! 
‘lysis of character, as,"¢ the sum total of -habits,’: he conclades 
6 that there may be..a considerable preponderance of, virtués 
even in characters justly estimated as,vicious; and likewise 
| that the quantity of ‘virtue in.the world, may: ‘far exceed that of 








vice, though the number of virtuous characters may be less than 
that of vicious ones.’ He farther adds: ‘ We hear more of rr 
‘the vices of men than of their virtues :, and why ¢ Because | 
virtue is the ordinary state. of. things, and no yotice is taken of | 
it: vice ig a deviation‘from, the accustomed order, and there- | 
fore it is remarked and recorded.’ 
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- The whole of what Mr. B. has advanced on this topic merits 


‘attention. He is, however, highly speculative, and in one 


place seems to admit something of a Purgatory: see p. 42. - 
‘Adhering to the principle with which we commenced this 
article, we confess ourselves more; inclined to adopt Mr, Bel- 
sham’s notions corcerning the Devil, than those of Mr. Wil- 
berforce. The former has so neatly expressed our own ideds 
on the subject, that we cannot do better than employ: his 


swords. 


¢ Neither Jesus nor his apostles ever explicitly declare that they 


‘themselves admitted the philosophy which governed the language of 


the country in which they lived ; much less do they profess’ to, teach 
at:as of divine authority. "They leave the mythology of evil spirits, 
like many other popylar opinions and prejudices, in the same state in 


which they found it, to be corrected. in the course of time by the 


inciples which they taught, and by the growing good sense of 
Senkind, The fact.is, chat they st ap Pa nor autho- 
ritatively contradict the existence and agency of an evil spirit; but 
‘express themselves on this subject exactly as the rest of their cotem- 
poraries did.’—* Happily for us, there is no evidence from reason to 
prove that rv hy good or evil, shares with the Supreme in the 
government of the universe; nor do the Scriptures, carefully studied 
and rightly understood, authorize any such unphilosophical and mis- 
chievous opinion.’ 

A more serious objection to Mr. W. is made by Mr. B. viz. 
that, in stating * his scripture doctrine” concerning Christ, he 


does not employ the express language of the New Testament. 





‘Respecting the personality of the Holy Spirit, Mr. B. refers to 


Dr. Lardner’s celebrated Letter on the Logos, and the first post- 
script annexed. It is in vol, x1, of the edition of his works 
published 1788; and, as affording a very clear explanation of 
the words the Spirit, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, as used 
in the Scriptures, it is worthy of a very attentive perusal. Lardner 
has very justly been styled the Prince of modern divines. He 
has not only established the credibility of the New Testament, 
but has elucidated its important system. 

Mr. B. denies that ‘the influence of the Spirit on the mind 
for moral purposes is a doctrine of the Scripture. ‘ The agen- 
cy, (he says,) which they admit, extends to evil as well as to 

; ‘it hardens the heart of Pharoah,” as well as “* opens 
that of Lydia,” and therefore it is a general, and not a parti- 
cular influence.’ 

On the subject of love to Christ, Christian writers and 
preachers have expressed and continue to express themselves 
very strangely and inconsiderately. Dr. Watts, in his Lyric 
Poems, has this very objectionable stanza : ie 
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“¢ I'll carve my passion on the bark, . 
And ev’ry wounded tree 

Shall drop and bear some mystic mark 
That Jesus died for me.’ 


Here the gratitude and respect which we owe to Christ are 
converted into a passion, and the Christian is compared to the 
romantic lover in Ariosto. Mr. Wilberforce, though not quite so 
reprehensible, is not sufficiently guarded and correct ; and the 
strictures of his Reviewer ought not to be disregarded either 
by himself or his readers. Care ought to be taken not to lay 
too much stress on feelings, and on a mechanical glow of the 
passions in religion. 

No two men can be more at variance on the terms of accepts 
ance with God, than Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Belsham. In 
opposition to the principles laid down by the fotmer, the latter 
asserts ‘ that not a single word, no, not even a trace, or a 
shadow of them, is to te found in the Christian scriptures ;’ 
and he clearly demonstrates that Mr. W.’s view of what he 
calls the “ grand peculiarities” of the Gospel are exhibited in” 
language which is not authorized by the New Testament. Mr. 
B. does not content himself with maintaining that what Mr. W. 
honours with the title of “ the peculiar doctrines of the Gos- 
pel” derive no countenance from the Christian scriptures : 
but, in opposition to Mr. W., he denies also their practical 
value. § Happy (says he) had it been if they had never been 
invented, and thrice happy when they shall be totally fors 
gotten.’ ! 

Confined as our limits are, it is impossible for us to discuss, 
even in the most summary way, all the points on which Mr. B. 
combats Mr. Wilberforce. We cannot, however, refrain from. 
noticing that, among what will be deemed singular doctrines, 
and which must shock the minds of many serious Christians, 
our author contends, in several parts of these letters,’ that a 
Sabbath day makes no part of Christianity ; asserting that, ‘ to 
a true Christian, every day is a Sabbath, every place a temple, 
and every action of life an act of devotion.’ 

As the doctrines of the Scriptures must rest on their mean- 
ing, pains should be taken accurately to ascertain the precise. 
power of the words and phrases used by the sacred writers. 
This Mr. Belsham has endeavoured to do; and. he offers also 
the following observation on the Scriptures in general ; which,. 
if admitted, will destroy the force of Mr. Paine’s objection to 
them. 


‘ The Scriptures contain a faithful and credible’ account of the 
Christian doctrine, which is the true word of God: but they are not’ 
themselves the word of God, nor do'they ever asstime that title: and: 
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it is highly improper to speakiof them: as:such,.as it leads inattentive 
readers to suppose they were written under a-plenary inspiration, to 
which they make nopretension;.and. as such expressions expose 
Christianity unnecessarily to the cavilstaf-iinbelievers.? ; P. 19. 
°"Fhe object of: Christianity being the extirpationof sip, and- 
the ‘training of man to holiness as essgntial. to his. ultimate de- 
‘signation, that of ‘everlasting. bappiness, Mr. B.. notices ,,Mr. 
Wilberforce’s. attempt: to distingutsh,; between Christianity, and 
religious morality ; and he properly objects to jit, as ‘tending to 
generate izdifference towards religious .and.moral practice,,;He 
does not suspect Mzr.:W. of. any-intention of, this kind ;.but he. 
Jaments that his expressions are not, as they, surely ought.to 
have beer, more guarded. He proceeds: .. 4, ..., , 
‘.€ By christianity as distinct from religion and mere! morality; Mr. W- 
probably means the doctrines of the christian religion, (p. 8.) ‘¢ There 
are “(says he) some few facts, and pernape some leading .doctrines and 
Principles of which they cannot be wholly ignorant, but, of the con-| 
sequences.and relations, and practical pses of these, they have few ideas, 
or none.at all.”’ . . ee tte Se eck : Rays rece 
¢ I shall not, now stay.to inquire what the consequences, relations and 
ractical uses. of christian doctrines and principles are as distinet from 
religion gnd morality, but only observe; that if Mr. W. means to 
affirm’ that tren’professing christianity ‘are in’ general! ignorant:of 
its® fundamental priadiples, he is greatly mistaken.» These -are ob- 
vious to. the: meanest ‘capacity, and no person who is capable of read- 
ing the scriptures can doubt that the chief doctrine of ‘Christ and 
hig apostles..is,. that the virtuous shall rise to happiness, and: the vi- 
cious to suffering, how little soever their conduct may be governed , 
by a regard to these important. principles. But if he means by: 
christianity what he is pleased to call ‘its “peculiar doctrines, such ‘as 
original depravity, afonement, and the like, which constitute no part 
| of the christianity of the new testament, it is not much to’be re- 
gretted, that christians are either totally ignorant of these doctrines, 
ar that professing to believe them they: pay little practical ‘attention 
to them.’.-; ; Seon eg wsIstse on: > rertus- 
‘ Christians of Mri B.’s persuasion -being often accused by 
: their adversaries of niét paying due respect to scriptural autho- 
rity, the writer takes the first opportunity of stating the dif- 
t. ferent methods-in which the advocates for popular systems,-and 
rational Chtistian’s, express their veneration for the New Tes- 
‘ Popular writers testify their regard for the scriptures; by assert - 
ig or assiming' their. plenary inspiration—by calling them ‘indiscri- 
niindtely-the word of God—by-quoting text upon text without re- 
rd to connection, without proper explanation, without any allow-, 
ance for figurative language,. pr jewish phraseology, and without any 
attempt to ascertain the, genuinenéss “Of disputed passages 5" citing de- 
tached sentences, as inspired apophthegms, relying with full om 
a * nce 
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dence on the received text, at though the authority of its editors ® 
were ¢qual to that of 'the apostles, and apparently ignorant of all 
that has been accomplished by the indefatigable industry, and pene- 
trating’ sagacity of rhodern critics +, to correct the text ahd to Ging? 
it- nearer to the original standard; equally posi | in the authority 


of ‘the English translation; and annexing without hesitation or en- 
quiry those senses to disputed phrases which have been learned from 
obsolete articles and creeds, the product of an age just cmetging 
from barbarism, when neither the language nor the doctrines of the 
scripture were well understood. This, in the estimation of many, is 
paying due honour to the christian scriptures. | 
‘ But the men who in my judgment shew the truest respect to the 
New Testament, are those who regard the sacred writers as capable 
and ‘faithful witnesses both of the doctrine which Jesus taught, and 
of the facts which they. relate—who not forward to admit of any de- 
viation from the laws of nature where the necessity is not obvious, 
allow the inspiration of the writers of the.New Testament inj no cases 
where they do not themselves expressly claim it, and who are not 
sparing of the labour necessary to distinguish even in the canonical 
books, what, is of divine authority, from that which is of humana 
origin—who believe that the evangelical and apostolic writings con- 
tain a complete and authentic account of the doctrine and’ religion of 
Jesus—who shew their veneration for the scriptures, not by taking 
every thing upon trust, but by a diligent enquiry into the genuineness 
of every book, admitting no one into their capon which cannot satis- 
factorily prove its title to apostolic origin ~athp do not hastily allow 
the infallibility of the received text of those books, whese generab 
authority is acknowledged—who think that the editors of. the 
sixteenth century, however honest, diligent and sagacious, were 
equally liable to misapprehension and prejudice with later publish- 
ers of the sacred text, and have no paramount claim to infallibility — 
who ‘conceiving: that many new sources of information have bees 
opened in the two last centuries, and‘that much has been done to 
¢orrect and improve the received text, will admit no passage as ge- 
wuine which has found its way into the common editions of the serip- 
tures,’ in opposition to the most approved manuscripts, the most:ans 
cient and uncorrupted versions, and the united. testimonies of the 
"earliest Christian writers—who having thus obtained a text approxi- 
“mating as nearly as possible to original purity, diligently study the true 
meaning of Oriental imagery, and of Jewish. idioms and phfases, — 
whe paying little deference to translations by authority, or ‘to senses 
arbitrarily annexed to the apostolic language by the préjudiced cém- 
pilers of catechisms and creeds, follow the great example of Locke in 





¢ * Erasmus, Robert Stephens, and Beza, who published editiong 
of the Greek Testament from manuscripts if’their possession, in es 
16th century.; since which time little alteration has been ‘ade in 
received text.’ roi rere : 


c 


-.» $+ Upwards ‘of, three, hundred manniscripts have been collated 
since the 16th century, by which the received text might be in. mang 
places materially corrected,’ ae : : 
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studying the scriptures themselves, and in making them their owt 
Mterpreters ; reading them over repeatedly with due attention to dis- 
cover, the meaning of the author, and the scope of his argument— 
comparing together similar passages, illustrating the New Testament 
by the Old, and passages brief, enigmatical, and obscure, by those 
which are copious, clear, and intelligible; thus extricating the ge- 
huine sense, without taking into consideration whether it agrees with 
this or is repugnant to. that hypothesis of vain and ignorant men, who 
ftrain the apostolic language to the support of their Favourite systems. 

‘ This is the way in which rational critics shew their attachment 
to the Christian scriptures, Whether this judicious homage of men 
of learning and enquiry, or the blind respect of popular interpreters, 
be most honourable to that sacred and inestimable volume, and 
most worthy the imitation of those who aspire to the high distinc- 


tion of enlightened and consistent Christians, let candour and good 
sense determine.’ 


Mr. Belsham being a strenuous Unitarian, it was impossible 
that these letters should conclude without notice being taken 
of Mr. W.’s severe reflection on Unitarianism, ‘ as a sort of 
half-way house between orthodoxy and infidelity.” Such an 
expression was beneath Mr. W.: but while the present author, 
at the end of his Review, strongly resented this aspersion, he 
probably forgot that he subjected himself, at the beginning, to 
similar reprehension, by describing Mr, W. as § satisfied him- 
self with being of the number of the elect, as full of joy on 
account of his personal interest in the promises, and feeling 
little concern for the non-elect mass of mankind.’ 

‘Taken altogether, Mr. Belsham’s letters are not only ex- 
tremely candid, but they evince a critical knowlege of the 
Scriptures, and a profundity of thought and reflection; and 
those who have read the ‘* Practical View” ought, in justice 
to themselves, to peruse this spirited examination of it: which’ 
is written without any fear of man’s judgment, but, in af ens 
tire confidence in the truth of the Christian religion, challenges 
the fullest inquiry. 





Art. IV. The History of America. Book IX. and X. Containing 
the History of Virginia, to the Year 1688 ; and the History of 
New England, to the Year 1652. By William Robertson, D. D. 


&c. Svo. pp. 249. 58.3; in gto. 7s. 6d. Boards. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 


H1s posthumous work is edited by the son of the late re- 
‘spectable and celebrated author, and is given as it stood in 

his father’s hand-writing, without addition, alteration, or any 
correction whatever. During the course of his last tedious 
illaess,-Dr. R. at different times destroyed miany of his papers’ 
—but, after his death, the continuation of his history of Ame- 
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rica was found as carefully eorrected by him’ as any part ‘of 
his manuscripts which the editor had evet seen. He therefore 
put it into the hands of’ some of those friends whom ‘his father 
used to consult on such occasions, and also of some other per- 
sons in whose taste and judgment. he had the greatest confi- 


dence: ¢ by all of them, he was encouraged to offer it to the 


public, asa fragment curious and interesting in itself, and not 
inferior to any of his father’s works.’ 

In attentively perusing the volume, we readily accede to 
the opinion of those critics whom Mr. R. consulted. Some 
parts of the avthor’s writings will, on comparison, appear 
more highly coloured, and others more elaborate,. than the 
performance now before us:—but this fragment exhibits in 
every page his characteristic excellencies: the same fullness 
and perspicuity of narrative, the same power of combination, 
the same solidity of reflection, conveyed in the same graceful 
flow of animated diction. ‘The present work commences with 
the history of naval enterprise in England, the spirit of which 
had been awakened by the example of Columbus; and deduces 
the causes which tended either to invigorate or to enfeeble 
those maritime exertions, from which the peculiar glory of 
this island was to be derived. The first permanent establish- 


ments in America were formed in the pacific reign of James I.’ 


a prince whose merits pass unnoticed, while his faults are 
srossly exaggerated. James divided that portion of North 
America which stretches from the 34th to the 45th degree of 
latitude into two districts, nearly equal. The settlement of 
those districts, respectively; he allotted to certain gentlemen 
residing-in London, and others inhabiting Bristol, Plymouth, 
and other parts in the westofEngland, Neither the monarch 
when he issued his charter, nor the feeble companies who re- 
ceived it, had any conception that they were proceeding to lay 
the foundatiou of mighty ‘and opulent states. From this period, 
however, we may trace the history of the states of Virginia 
and New England, the two original colonies, and also the most 
important and powerful. From Dr. R.’s narrative, it appears 
that those states scarcely received, at different times, 30,000 in- 
habitants from the mother country. The first and successive 
early emigrants were perpetually harassed, and more than once 
nearly destroyed, by the suspicion and ferocity of the Indians. 
The evils of foreign-war were often followed and embittered 
by domestic faction; and when we add to these circum- 


stances, that the colonists settled under great disadvantages in. 


an uncultivated desert, their wonderful aggrandisement in th 
course of less than two centuries will present a spectacle not 
less striking than instructive. 

Rey. Ocr. 1798, M As 
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_ Asa short and seasonable specimen of this work, we shal, 
insert the following observations on the last event.in the his- 
tory of Virginia, which threatened to prove fatal to that co- 
lony : , | : 

‘ Thus terminated an insurrection, which, in the annals of Vir- 
ginia, is distinguished by the name of Bacon’s rebellion. During 
seven months this daring leader was master of the colony, while the 
royal governor was shut up in a remote and ill-peopled corner of it. 
What were the real motives that prompted him to take arms, and 
to what length he intended to carry his plans of reformation, either 
in-commerce or government, it is not easy to discover, in the scanty 
materials from which we derive oyr information with respect to this 
transaction. It is probable, that his conduct, like that of other ad- 
venturers in faction, would have been regulated chiefly by events; 
and accordingly as these proved favourable or adverse, his views and 
requisitions would have been extended or circumscribed, 

. € Sir William Berkeley, as soon as he was re-instated in his office, 
called together the representatives of the people, that by their ad« 
vice and authority public tranquillity and order might be perfectly 
established. ‘Though this assembly met a few weeks after the death 
of Bacon, while the memory of reciprocal injuries was still recent, 
and when the passions excited by such a fierce contest had but little 
time to subside, its proceedings were conducted with a moderation 
seldom exercised by the successful party in a civil war. No. man 
suffered capitally ; a small number were subjected to fines; others 
were declared incapable of holding any office of trust ; and with those 
exceptions, the promise of general indemnity was confirmed by law. 
Soon after, Berkeley was recalled, and Colonel Jefferys was appointed 
his successor.’ 


In comparing Dr. R.’s work with preceding histories of 
America, the reader will perceive his superior skill in com- 
bining the transactions of the new world with contemporary 
events in Europe; in shewing. the intimate connection be- 
ween them; and in pointing out those peculiar circumstances 
in the establishment of the colonies of Virginia and New Eng- 
land, which gave to them respectively their distinctive cha- 
racters. ‘The Virginians were the last of the king’s subjects. 
who renounced their allegiance, and the first who returned to 
their duty. ‘The New Englanders exhibited political principles 
of a directly opposite nature; and in the following quotation, 
the reader will see among other curious particulars, the origin 
of the tree of liberty itself; a tree so propitious to Americay 
but the influence of which, from a difference of. moral as well 
as local circumstances, threatens to be pestilential to Europe. 


‘ Relying on the indulgent partiality with which all their proceed- 
ings were viewed by men (the popular leaders in parliament) thus: 
closely united with them in sentiments and wishes, the people of New 
England ventured on a measure, which not only increased their secu- 

rity 
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i and power, but may be regarded as a considerable step towards 
independence. Under the impréssion or pretext of the danger to 
which they were exposed from the iufroundtng tribes of Indians, the 
four colonies of Massachusets, Plymouth, ‘Connecticut, and News 
hayén, entered into a league of perpetual confederacy, offensive and 
defensive ; an idea familiar to several leading men in the colonies, as 
it was framed in imitation of the famous bond of union among the 
Dutch provinces, in whose dominions the Brownists had long resided. . 
It was stipulated, that the confederates should henceforth be distin- 
guished by the name of the United Colonies of New England; that 
each colony shall remain separate and distinct, and have exclusive 
jurisdiction within its own territory ; that in every war offensive or 
defensive, each of the confederates shall fiirnish its quota of men; 
provisions, and money, at a rate to be fixed from time to timefin 
proportion to the number of people in each settlement ; that an as- 
sembly composed of two commissioners from each colony shall be held 
annually, with power to deliberate and decide in all. points of com- 
mon concern to the confederacy ; and every determination, in which 
six of their number concur, shall be binding on the whole*. In 
this transaction the colonies of New England seem to have considéred 
themselves as independent societies, possessing all the rights of so- 
vereignty, and free from the controul of any superior power. The 
governing party in England, occupied with affairs of more urgent’ 
concern, and no wise disposed to observe the conduct of their brethren 
in America with any jealous attention, suffered the measure to pass 
without animadversion. 

‘ Emboldened by this connivance the spirit of independence ga- 
thered strength, and soon displayed itself more openly : some per- 
soris of note in the colony of Massachusets, averse to the system of 
ecclesiastical polity established there, and preferring to it the go- 
vernment and discipline of the churches of England or Scotland, 
having resiidhettited to the general court against the injustice of de- 
priving them of their rights as freemen, and of their privileges as 
Christians, because they could not join as members with any of 
the congregational churches, petitioned that they might no 
longer be bound to obey laws to which they had not assented, 
nor be subject to taxes imposed by an assembly in which they were 
not represented. Their. demands were not buty rejected, but they 
were imprisoned and fined as disturbers of the public peace; and 
when they appointed some of their number to lay their grievances 
before parliament, the annual court, in order to prevent this appeal 
to the supreme power, attempted first to seize their papers, and then 
to obstruct their embarkation for England. But though neither of 
these could be accomplished, such was the address and influence of 
the colonies’ agents in England, that no inquiry seems to have been 
made into this transaction+. ‘This was followed by an indication, 





‘ * Neal’s History of New England, i. 202, &c. Hutchinson; 


p: 124. Chalmers’ Ann. p. 177.’ 
‘ + Neal’s Hist. N. Eng. i. 213. Hutchinson’s Hist. 145, &c. 


Collect. 188, &c. Chalm. Ann. 179. Mather, Magnal. B- iii. 
ch. i. ps 30.” 
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still less ambiguous, of the aspiring spirit prevalent among the people 
of Massachusets. Under every form of government the right of coining 
money has been considered as a prerogative peculiar to sovereignty, 
and which no subordinate member in any state is entitled to claim. 
Regardless of this established, maxim, the general court ordered a 
coinage of silver moncy at Boston, stamped with the name of the, 
colony, and a tree as an apt symbol ‘of its progressive vigour *.. 
Even this usurpation escaped without notice. The Independents, 
having now humbled all rival sects, engrossed the whole direction of 
affairs in Great Britain ; and long accustomed to admire the govern- 
ment of New England, framed agreeably to those principles which 
thty had adopted as the most perfect model of civil and ecclesiastical 
polity, they were unwilling to stain its reputation, by censuring any | 
pat of its conduct.’ 

- The passages above cited will afford sufficient proof that this 
posthumous publication is worthy of accompanying Dr. R.’s 
former history of America, and will occasion sincere regret to’ 
the friends of literature, that this elegant and judicious his-‘ 
torian should have been prevented, by public or private consi-. 
derations, from completing his original plan ; which not only. 
comprehended an account of the discovery of America and of . 
the conquests and colonies of the Spaniards, but embraced . 
also the history of the British and Portuguese establishments., 

in the new world, and of the settlements made by the several 
nations of Europe in the West India islands. Gill s 





Art. V. A Survey of the Turkish Empire. In which are considered, 
x. Its Government, Finances, Military and Naval Force, Reli- | 
gion, History, Arts, Sciences, Manners, Commerce, and Popu- 
lation. 2. The State of the Provinces, including the antient Go. 

vernment of the Krim Tartars, the Subjection of the Greeks, their 
Efforts towards Emancipation, and the Interest of other Nations, , 
_particularly of Great Britain, in their Success, 3. The Causes of . 
the Decline of Turkey, and those which tend to. the Prolongation 
ofits Existence, with a Developement of the Political System of the,. 
late Empress of Russia. 4. The British Commerce with Turkey, 
the Necessity of abolishing the Levant Company, and the Dan- . 
er of our Quarantine Regulations. With many other important 
articulars. By W.Eton, Esq. many Years resident in Turkey 
and in Russia. 8vo. pp. 516. 8s. Boards, Cadell jun. and. 
Davies, 1798. 


fA FTER having cleared itself from much censure thrown on it - 
+4 at its first publication, the work of Baron de Tott is 
now generally allowed to afford the best and most faithful ac-" 
count of the government and manners of the Turks. He pos- 
sessed various advantages, towards facilitating his inquiries - 





¢ * Hutchinson, 177, 178. Chalmers’ Annal; p. 181.’ 
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mto the true character of that people and the state of knowlege. 
among them. He spoke their language fluently, they looked 
up to him with respect and complacency, and he lived ona 
more intimate footing with them than any foreigner had done 
for many years; and, as the author of the volume before us 
justly observes, had he talked less of himself we should have 
lost those little stories that he tells, which give more insight 
into the true character of the people with whom he was cons 
cerned, than could perhaps be obtained from volumes of 
dissertations. Mr. E. who himself draws a hideous portrait 
of the Ottomans, adds that he needs only refer to the Baron * for 
a picture of Turkey, faithful enough to be relied on, and yet 
sufficiently forcible to excite our disgust at such monsters im, 
human shape.’ He is aware that many writers have seen things 
in a different light; and therefore that he may be accused of. 
treating the Turks too severely, and particularly by those who 
admire Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s elegant descriptions, and 
similar productions of a warm imagination : but he draws conclu- 
sions from facts recorded in their own history; and there can- 
not be a more horrible picture than that which they have them- 
selves delineated. ‘The sentiments (he says) expressed by the Sul- 
tans and Muftis, in their own words, are so repugnant to justice, 
to humanity, to every principle of virtue, and to those laws 
Which all civilized nations have respected, that nothing worse 
can be said of them. The effects produced (continues Mr. E.) 
by this monstrous government, in the provinces, are shocking 
to behold! * We seek in vain for a population, sufficient to 
compose those numerous kingdoms and states, which flourished 
when the Turks usurped their dominion: we find the country 
literally a desert; we perceive vast cities reduced to beggarly 
villages, and of many hundreds no traces remain. The empire 
in its flourishing state was one vast camp. The first Sultans 
dated, and their feeble successors still date, their decrees from 
the Imperial stirrop. The iron sceptre, imbrued in blood, 
could only be wielded by warlike sovereigns, the idol and the: 
terror of the soldiery, whose discipline alone was their politics,’ 

and whose rapine alone their resources.’ - 
What follows is of great importance to the English reader; 
and we cannot but express our hopes that the British cabinet: 
will afford it that attention which the subject deserves. It re- 
lates to nothing less than the reported design of the French to: 
revolutionize the islands of the Archipelago and the whole con-- 
tinent of Greece ; and if they can accomplish this, the conse- 
quences to this country are most alarming, as the accession of 
force and of commerce, that will accrue to oyr enemy, will 
M 3 doubtless 
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doubtless be immense *. Let us see what our author says in 
his preface on this topic: we shall afterward judge of his ar- 
guments. It must be confessed, however, that he wishes our 
ministry to undertake a very arduous work in the present state 
of affairs,—that of driving the Turks out of Europe. 


« With respect to the Greeks, there will be found much matter 
wholly new to the public, but not to the Directory ; for no one was 
better informed of the state of Greece than citizen (heretofore che- 
valier de) Truguet, lately minister of the marine department. He 
was for a long time employed in the Archipelago, under the direction 
of M. de Choiseul Gouffier, and was sent to Egypt to negotiate with 
the Beys for leave to trade to India through that country, and to 
counteract the Ruflian intrigues with them.—I shall, I hope, plainly 
prove that the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and the re- 
establishment of the Greek empire, is more the advantage of Britain 
than éven of Russia itself; that so far from being an usurpation, it is 
an act of justice; and that, according to the laws of nations, the 
Turks have not, by length of possession, acquired a right to the do- 
minion of the countries they couquered.’—*‘ The views of the French 
with regard to Greece now too plainly appear, and the emperor of 
Ruffia is in danger of being attacked in the Black Sea by a French 
fleet. If it be said, that we ought, as much as may depend on us, ta 
prevent the increase of naval power in every other nation; without 
denying the proposition, I affirm, that it is not applicable to the pre- 
sent case: Ruflia never can be formidable in the Baltic ; Nature has 
forbid: it. In the Black Sea she may, and she will, in spite of all we 
can do to prevent it. ‘The question then is, since we cannot prevent 
it, which is the mode of its existence which will be the least hurtful 
tous? That the Greeks will emancipate themselves from the yoke 
of Turkey is equally certain. If this event take place by the assist- 
ance of the French, we shall certainly have an enemy in Greece ; if 
through Russia, and with our concurrence, a friend. 


. Mr. E. now offers a compliment to the English ministry ; he 


. talks of Hardy, of Thelwall, of acquittals at Haverford, of 


the villanies of the French; and he even ventures to conclude 
his. preface with a wish to see introduced, into the British do- 
minions, a temporary government divested of the use of juries 
composed of private persons, and apparently partaking of that 
form of ruling under which he has been so long accustomed to 
live. This, however, being a sort of excrescence, and not properly 
a, part of the book, we shall pass it, and present the reader with 
some extracts from the work itself; which has afforded us 
much. entertainment in the perusal ;—-and first of the parti- 
cular character of the ‘Turkish despotism, 





* This article was written before the information was received of 
Admiral Sir H. Nelson’s important victory over the French fleet. 
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¢ It has been called a military government, (says Mr. E.) from the 
nature of its origin, and the means most frequently employed in its 
administration ; and it has obtained the denomination of a theocracy, 
because its fundamental code is the Koran. Each of these state- 
ments contains something that is erroneous. A military government 
supposes the dictates of an arbitrary chief, requiring implicit obedience 
in every inferior, and prescribing a certain and inevitable punishment 
for neglect or transgression: it excludes all formality and delay, and 
it is enforced by military power. In theocracies, the will of the 
leader has not (or pretends not to have) the difection of the state : 
himself an instrument in the hands of a superior Being, he commu- 
nicates to the people, at various times and as eccasion requires, the 
commands of the Divinity. ‘The Turkish government bears evident 
traces of both these systems, derived from the character of its founder; 
but there are some points of difference which prove it to be sui ge- 
neris, an heteroclite monster among the various species of despotism. 
In the Mohammedan system of polizy we may trace three eras. The 
Jirst, which was of that kind usually denominated a theocracy, con- 
tinued during the lifetime of the prophet himself, who, like Moses 
and Joshua among the Jews, appeared in the double character of a 
military chief and an inspired legislator. The second was the govern- 
ment of the Saracen kalifs, his immediate successors: they bore 
indeed the double sceptre of temporal and spiritual power; but as 
they pretended to no personal communications with the Almighty, 
all the sanctity of their character consisted in being the descendants 
of the prophet, and the guardians and expositors of his law. The 
present Turkish constitution forms the third gradation: like the pre- 
ceding, it has an inviolable code in the sacred volume of its religion ; 
like them also its reliance. is on the power of the sword, and the 
modes of its administration dre military ; but it has a great essential 
. difference in the separation of the temporal and spiritual authorities. 
This division of power originated in the political error of the Otto- 
man princes, who, eager only for military glory, and perhaps wish- 
ing to cast a specious veil over their usurpation, when they finally 
suppressed the kalifat, did not assume to themselves all its functions, 
but resigned into the hands of the theological lawyers the spiritual 
supremacy. No despotism was ever more profoundly politic than 
that, which, wielding at once the temporal and spiritual sword, con- 
verted fanaticism itself into an instrument of sovereignty, and united 
in one person the voice and the arm of the Divinity.’ [P.18—z9.] 


The author then proceeds to shew the various alterations 
that have taken place in this administration, on the declension 
of the power of the Kalifs and the military spirit of the Sultans, 
and on the formation of the grand council which constituted a 
distinct political power, As in Russia, where a Mentshikoff, 
from selling pies at the corner of a street, became prime mi- 
nister under Peter the Great, and prince of the holy Roman 
empire; and more lately a Potemkin, who from a poor singing~ 
boy, and afterward a = in the army, became absolute 
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in the administration of the government, and also’a prince of 


Germany ; so we find that, in ‘Turkey, chief ministers are seen 
to rise from the meanest stations. ‘I'he vizir Yusef, who com- 


_manded in 1790 against the emperor, was raised by Gazi Has- 


san from a state of the merest indigence. He sold soap in a 
basket on his head in the streets before he became the servant 


of Hassan, who afteward made him successively clerk in the 


treasury of the arsenal, his own agent at the Porte, Pasha of 
the Morea, and, lastly, Grand Vizir. 

Injustice, Mr. E. tells us, is the prominent feature in the 
character of their tribunals, and every day’s experience confirms 
the censure of M. de Tott, by repeated instances of corruption. 
The dexterity of the Turkish Kadis, or judges, in deciding in 
favour of those who have paid them, is often very ingenious ; 


many pleasant stories are told of them; and it is generally a 


sort of subject for a kind of comedians who act in coffee-houses 
or in private houses, but without dress or scenery ; one of them 
performing the part of a Kadi, and two others personating the 
plaintiff and defendant. 


¢ An Arab who had lent his camel for hire to a man bound for 
Damascus, complained to a Kadi on the road, that he had overloaded 
his camel: the other bribed the Kadi. * What has he loaded it 
with? asks the Kadi;—the Arab answers, * with cahué (coffee) 
and mahué,’ i. e, coftee et cetera, [changing the first letter into m 
makes a kind of gibberish word which signifies ef cetera, | sugar and 
mugar, pots and mots, sacks and macks,’ Fc. going through every 
article with which the camel was loaded; ‘he Aas loaded it twice as 


muchas he ought.?—*TF hen,’ said the Kadi, ¢ det him load the cahué and leave 


‘thé mabué, the sugar and leave the mugar, the pots and leave the mots, the 
‘sachs and leave the macks, and so on to the end of all the articles en-- 


umerated ; and ‘as the .poor Arab had told every article, and only 
added ef cetera, according to the Arab custom, without there being 
. . 

any &c. he took up the same loading he had before.’ 


The second chapter treats of the Turkish finances; and the 
third, of the Turkish military force. On the subject of their 
religion, (Chap. iv.) our author says: 


¢ The most striking, as well as the most disgusting feature of 
Turkish manners, is that haughty conceit of superiority, arising from 
fhe most narrow and intolerant bigotry. There have been but too 
many instances in history, of uations, who, having proudly arrogated 
to themselves the title of favourites of the Almighty, have on that 
account exercised an insolent disdain toward all who were without 
the pale of their religion. Inno instance, however, has this folly ap- 
peared more disgustingly conspicuous than in the Turkish nation; it 
marks the public and the private character ; it appears in the so- 
lemnity of their legal acts, in the ceremonies of the court, and in the 
coarse rusticity of vulgar manuers.—If we listen to the dictates of 
their law, dictates which ought to have been conceived with 
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caution and uttered with calmness, we hear nothing but the accents 
_of intolerance breathed forth with all the insolence of despotism. 

‘ Every subject who is not of the Mohammedan religion is al- 
lowed only the cruel alternative of death or tribute. The very words 
of the formulary given to their Christian subjects on paying the capi- 
tation tax, import, that the sum of money received is takeu as a come 
pensation for being permitted to wear their heads that year. 

‘ The infulting diitinction of Christian and Mohammedan is carried 
‘to so great a length, that even the minutiz of dress are rendered sub~ 
jects of restriction. A Christian must wear only cloaths and head- 
dresses of dark colours, and such as Turks never wear, with slippers 
of black leather, and must paint his house black, or dark brown. 
The least violation of these frivolous and disgusting regulations is 
punished with death. Nor is itat all uncommon for a Christian to have 
his head struck off in the street, for indulging in a little more foppery 
of dress than the Sultan or Vizir, whom he may meet incognito, 
approves *. | 

‘ If a Christian strikes a Mohammedan, he is most commonly put 

to death on the spot, or, at least, ruined by fines, and severely 
bastinadoed ; if he strikes, though by accident, a sheriff, (or emir, as 
‘they are called in Turkish ; i. e. a descendant of Mohammed, who 
wear green turbans, ) of which there are thousands in some cities, it 
is death without remission. 
_ © The testimony of Christians is little regarded in courts of justice: 
at best, two testimonies are but considered as one, and are even over- 
‘borne by that of a single Mohammedan, if reputed at all an honest 
mail. 

‘ The Christians can build no new church, and not without great 
sums obtain a licenee even to repair old ones. If a Mohammedan 
kills a Christian he’ is generally only fined. 

¢ Sultan Mustafa, Father of Selim, the present Grand Signior, 
when he mounted the throne, proposed to put to death all the 
Christians in the whole empire ; and was with difficulty dissuaded 
from doing it, on the ground of the loss of capitation. This 
prince, however, in the course of his reign, appeared to be actuated 
by a love of the strictest justice. What must that religion and those 
principles be, which could induce a just, at least a well-intentioned 
man, to massacre whole provinces of defenceless subjects!’ : 


Mr. Eton must surely be aware that this conclusion is not 
universally true against any religion. What horrors have we 
not seen committed by princes, whom we must suppose to 
have been well-intentioned, professing the most benign religion 
that was ever adopted by man? (We suspect also that the 
anecdote which he mentions is not deserving of credit. 

During the wars between the Russians and the Turks, we 
remember to have frequently seen in the newspapers uncertain 





* Mr.Eton should have excepted all Christians under the protection 
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mention made of some fatal prophecy of antient date, portend- 
ing the downfall of the ‘Turkish empire, as having intimidating 
effects on the populace on every reverse of fortune. ‘The fol- 
Jowing paragraph throws light on this point: 

‘ The enervation of mind, so common among the Turks, makes 
them at once superstitious, and disinclined to bear up against the evil 
which advances with giant strides against their state. In the moment 
of popular apprehension, prodigies and predictions are easily forged; 
to these the credulous Turks eagerly listen: the lower orders are at 
the present day persuaded that the Russian standard will enter Con- 
stantinople through a certain gate, said to be pointed out by an an- 
tient prophecy ; and the great men are so far from opposing this 
weakness by superior energy, that they look to the Asiatic shore as 
a secure retreat from the fury of the conquerors.’ 


We cannot resist the inclination of extracting, for the enter- 
tainment of our readers, the account given by Mr. E, of ‘the 
opinions received, not only by the Turkish populace, but even 
by the pretended /iterati, in various branches of knowlege.’ 

‘ Astronomy.]j From the Mufti to the peasant it is generally 


believed, that there are seven heavens, from which the earth is im- 
movably suspended by a large chain: that the sun is an immense ball 


of fire, at least as big as a whole Ottoman province, formed for the 


sole purpose of giving light and heat to the earth: that eclipses of 
the moon are occasioned by a great dragon attempting to devour 
that luminary : that the fixed stars hang by chains from the highest 
heaven, &c. These absurdities are in part supported by the testi- 
mony of the Koran; and the astronomers, as they are called, them- 
selves all pretend to astrology, a profession so much esteemed, that an 
astrologer is kept in the pay-of the court, as well as of most great men. 
 €Geocraruy.] Of the relative situation of countries they are ridi- 
culously ignorant, and all their accounts of foreign nations are mixed 
with superstitious fables, 

¢ Before the Russian fleet came into the Mediterranean, the mini- 
sters of the Porte would not believe it possible for them to approach 
Constantinople but from the Black Sea. The captain pasha [great 
admiral ] affirmed that their fleet might come by the way of Venice. 
From this and a thousand similar and authentic anecdotes, their ig- 
norance of the situation of countries is evident ; and as to the storics 
which they universally believe, they are such as the following: 
that. India is a country far distant, where there are diamonds, fine 
muslins, and other stuffs, and great riches; but that the people are 
little known; that they are mostly Mohammedans, but do not ae- 
knowlege the Kalifat of their Sultan ; that the Persians are a very 
wicked people, and will be all damned, and changed into asses in 
hell, and that the Jews will ride on them; that the European nations 
are all wicked infidels, knowing an art of war, which is sometimes 
dangerous, but: will all be conquered in time, and reduced to the 
obedience of the Sultan; that their women and children ought to be 
carried into captivity, that no faith is to be kept with them, and sn 
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they ought all to be massacred, which is highly meritorious, if they 
refuse to become Mohammedans: yet they have among them a pro-’ 
prects that the /ons of yellowness, which they interpret to be the 

Russians, are to take Constantinople ; that the English are powerful 
by sea, and the French and Germans by land; that the Russians are 
the most powerful, and they call them the great infidels ; but they are 
acquainted with no details of these countries. 

‘ Antient History.} They have heard of an Alexander, who 
was the greatest monarch and conqueror, and the greatest hero in 
the world, ‘The Sultans often compare themselves to him in their 
writings. Sultan Mohammed IV., in his letter to the Russian T'zar 
Alexius Michailovitch, calls himself «* Master of all the universe, and 
equal in power to Alexander the Great.”? They talk of him always 
as the model of heroism to be imitated, but they know not who 
was, Solomon, they say, was the wisest man, and the greatest ma- 
gician that ever existed. Palmyra and Balbek, they say, were built 
by spirits at the command of Solomon. 

‘ Porrry and Generar Literature.] They have a few poets, 
as they are called, whose compositions are mostly little songs and 
ballads; but in these as well as their prose writings, they differ widely 
from the simplicity of the Arabs, as they abound with false conceits : 
and the language is a barbarous mixture of the Turkish with Persian 
and Arabic, not unlike that ‘* Babylonish dialect” of our Puritans, 
which Butler compares to * fustian cut on sattin.”—— — This will 
best be demonstrated by an example: supposing the Latin to be 
Arabic, and the Persian French, a Turkish Mufti or doctor would, 
write, if English were his language, in the following manner : 

“¢ I do not love deplorare vitam, as many, and i docti, sepe fecerunt ; 
nor do [ repent that I have lived at all, because I have ainsi vecu, as 
not frustra me natum existimem: I do not assert that tedium vite 
ceeds more from want of steadiness in our true religion, than from 
atra bilis, If aman destroys himself, he is either imsanus, and a holy, 
fool, or one possessed demonis, or he is un athée—an infidel, or a 
Frank, Pray Deum that he may preserve you against those who 
blow on nodos funum, and whisper in the ear.” 

‘ LancuaGe or A TurxisuH Poet:} “ The eyes‘of Pabbreuveuse * 
inebriate me more than /e vin, and fes fleches penetrate la moéle de mes 
os quicker than those from the bow.””—This is the first couplet of a 
song in pure Arabic (composed by an Arabian) which I have thus 
written, to shew how a Turk would express the same sentiment with 
respect to the language; the genuine Turkish compositions are ridi- 
culously hyperbolical. 

‘ It must be observed, that very few of those, who lard their 
writings or discourses with Arabic or Persian phrases, are much ac- 
quainted with those languages : but they have learnt the phrases and 
terminations most in use, and know the meaning of a sentence, with- 
out understanding each word separately, or having much idea of the 
grammar,’ 





* She who pours out the wine. 
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~ Mr. Eton informsus, that the frequent attempts to introduce 
the art’ of printing among the ‘l'urks have uniformly. failed, 
from no other cause than the negligence arising from their in- 
dolence and contempt for all innovations. Since the first estab- 
lishment of their manufactory of carpets, the designs have 
never been improved ; and the same may be said of their em- 
broidery, and of the stuffs made at Brusa, Aleppo, and Damas- 
cus. ‘Their carpets owe the whole of their excellence to the 
materials of which they are made. Indeed their ignorance in 
all. the mechanical arts is surprising to other Europeans. ‘Their 
method of conducting water is in the highest degree clumsy and 
uncertain, and with the means of calculating the lateral pres- 
sure of arches and cupolas they are utterly unacquainted : though 
both are frequent at Constantinople, but they are the works of 
Greek architects. ‘The use of wheel-carriages is almost unknown 
in Turkey, but not in the capital; and in most partsof the Asiatic 
provinces the people have no idea of a wheel. Casks, too, are 
not in use, except among the Greeks. In surgery and medi- 
cine they are woefully deficient ; and the only people who have 
the smallest idea of navigation, among them, are the Algerines 
in their service; and ¢heir knowlege is chiefly practical. For 
navigating their ships of war, they rely entirely on the Greeks; 
and their merchantmen never lose sight of land, which is 
the principal reason for so many of them perishing in the 
_Euxine. 
... How many useful discoveries may be lost to the world, from 
a want of that encouragement which naturally attends genius 
In free countries, but which under despotical governments can 
‘enly proceed from the humour or disposition of the prince ! 
‘A remarkable instance of this fell under the notice of our au- 
‘thor.’ An Arabian at Constantinople had discovered the secret 
af casting iron, which, on coming out of the mould, was as 
malleable as hammered iron; some of his fabrication was 
, accidentally shewn to. M. de Gaffron, the Prussian chargé 
d@’affaires, and to M de Franzaroli, both men of mineralogical 
‘science, who were struck- with the fact, and immediately in- 
quired. after the author: when all the information that they 
could get was, that this man, whose art in some other countries 
would have ensured him a splendid fortune, had here died poor 
‘and ‘unknown, and his secret had perished with him! His 
utensils were found, and several pi@ces that he had cast, all 
perfectly malleable. M. Franzaroli analyzed them, and found 
them entirely free from admixture of any other metal, M. de 
Gaffron has since been appointed superintendant of the iron- 
works at Spandau, where he has in vain attempted to discover 
the process of the ingénious Arab. 
4 5 Mr, 
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‘Mr. Eton next proceeds to speak of the Turkish notions cons 
cerning Commerce ; which; among all ranks, are not less nars 
row seal absurd than their other opinions. 

Marriage is with the Mohammedans merely a civil contract: 
the wife brings no portion to the husband, but the husband 
stipulates in the marriage contract, which is executed before a 
judge, to allow a certain aliment money to the wife in case of 
repudiation,. or the death of the husband.—When a Turk 
drinks wine, it is in the intention of being intoxicated : he 
therefore swallows a sufficient quantity at one draught, or re« 
peats his potation till he is extremely drunk. Such a method 
of drinking wine, and in such a view, certainly entitles drink- 
ers to the contempt in which they are held in ‘Turkey. 

In short, Mr. E. will not allow the Turks to possess one 
virtue, even of those which other travellers have commonly 
ascribed to them. _ With him they are uniformly cowardly, 
treacherous, thievish, assassins, servile, ignorant, mischievous,: 
and completely depraved. We fear, however, that, allowing 
for the depth of colouring naturally to be expected from a man: 
difappointed in the indirect concerns in trade in which our author 
was some time engaged in that country, the picture may be 
true, in a qualified degree; attributing the dark shade to that 
bias. —The author differs not less from other writers in regard: 
to the population of Turkey. If their numbers be greatly de- 
creased, says he, we need seek no other cause to account for 
it than the plague, though many others co-operate with that 
great destruction. ‘Taking for granted that fifty millions of 
people were on the continent two centuries ago; yet the 
births being to the burials as 12 to 10, or one in 36 dying every’ 
year, in the common course of mortality; or the number of 
births being to the living as-one to 26, 27, or 28; or reckoning; 
by any calculation more favourable to the increase of popula- 
tion ; we shall still find that the mortality occasioned -by the: 
plague, t taken on an average, (as its ravages are stated in this. 
work,) would reduce these fifty millions to little more than ten 
millions at this day. ; 

As might be expected, Mr. Eton seems materially less ace | 
quainted with Russia and the Russians than with Turkey; bee: 
caus¢on his coming into the former empire from Constantinople, 
he whs principally with the army, employed by Prince Potem- 
kin to attend the sick and wounded; and acting at times as one 
of his secretaries in the French language. He even writes 
Count Orloff’s name Orlow, falling into the ignorant blunder 
of our common newspaper writers, who imagine that the letter 
v twice repeated is equal toaw. This, an with in- 
stances of a like nature, is extremely venial, in comparison 
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with the little knowlege which he displays concerning the 
character of the late Empress and the usual consistency of het 
mode of acting, when he affirms with so much pathos that she 
was about to sign the grand document, which was to have de- 
cided the contest between England and France, for furnishing 
65,000 men immediately to crush the latter, when—mysterious 
heaven !—she died. On that day or the next, says Mr. E. 
she was to have signed the document. ‘To this we add, that 
they who know any thing of Catharine II. know, with certainty, 


_ that this document would have been to be signed that day or 


the next to the day that now is. 

We agree with our author in censurifig those who traduce 
the memory of the unfortunate Peter I1I.—but if he had con- 
sulted the Life of Catharine in 3 vols. lately published in this 
country *, he would have seen that ample justice has been done 
to the memory of that monarch. He is there represented as 


_ sensible and humane; and it is there said that he was respected 


by the people ; that he overcame his weakness and indecision ; 
that he signalized his first accession to the crown by acts of 
beneficence and justice; that he seemed to forget the wrongs 
which hehad suffered; that he undertook to correctthenumerous 
abuses that had crept into the courts of law; that commerce, 
the sciences, and the arts, were equally the objects of his atten- 
tion; that he gave easy audience to all who came, received 
their petitions, and took the pains himself to see that justice was 
rendered to them; and that he was continually doing good on 
all occasions which offered, saying that he trusted in the pro- 
tection of God alone,.and with that he had nothing to fear. 
‘Phere is-even a panegyric on him in vol. 1. p. 343, 344; &c. 

Mr. E. says: * if Mr. Fox’s friend, Mr. Adair, had the in- 
terest of his country at heart, and not the removal of Mr. Pitt, 
why did he not promote the alliance of Russia with Great Bri- 
tain 2 Prince Potemkin knew better than to imagine that Mr. 
Adair had ariy powers from England. 

* Of later events,’ says the author, ‘I shall not now speak : 
the situation I have been in might involve me in a censure of: 
breach of confidence’ Mr. Eton, while at Petersburgh, was 
takén by Sir Charles Whitworth into his office, to assist Mr, 
Dunant, as his private secretary. . 

This work, notwithstanding its quéstionable bias, and its’ 
inaccuraci¢s in point of diction, may be considered as a valu- 
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* See M. Rev. July last, p. 266. 
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able supplement to that of Baron de Tott. Tooke. 
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Ant. VI. Astronomical Observations made at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, from the Year 1750 to the Year1762z. By the Rev. 
- James Bradley, D. D. Astronomer Royal, Savilian Professor of 

Astronomy at Oxford, F.R.S. &c. &c. Folio. Vol. I. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1798. Price 5l. 5s. in Sheets. Sold in 
London by Elmsley and Bremner. 


LF our readers consult the Review for April 1796, p. 437, 
they will find that we there stated fully the case relative to 
the Observations of the late Dr. Bradley, and animadverted 
with freedom on the delay which their publication experienced, 
We are happy in acknowleging that our predictions, or rathet 
our fears, concerning the fate of these valuable papers, have 
been falsified: since the Observations are now presented tothe 
public, and in a splendid form,—more worthy indeed of the 
magnificence of a great University, than suitable to the use of 
the practical astronomer. 

As in our former article we might be supposed to speak the 
sentiments of those who were offended with the University of 
Oxford for the slowness of their proceedings, it will be but 
fair to attend to the justification of Dr. Hornsby, the edifor.of 
the present work. 

He begins his preface with stating and asserting that the 
blame of the delay, which these Observations have experieficed, 
cannot properly be chatged on any of those in whose posséssion 
the originals have been since the author’s death. ‘These ori- 
ginals were first claimed by the Royal Society; and afterward 
by the crown, at the instance of the Commissioners of the 
Board of Longitude. Dr. Hornsby remarks (and, we think, 
with justice) that. it could hardly be expected that these in- 
valuable labours of Dr. Bradley should depart from him in con- 
sideration of a small and inadequate salaty (go/. a-year). He 
then proceeds to state that, after the lawsuit was abandoned 
by the crown, (which suit was commenced in 1767 and cons 
tinued to 1776,) these papers were offered voluntarily by the 
Rey. S. Peach, who came into their possession by right of his 
wife the only child of the late Dr. Bradley, to the late Earl of 
Guildford, then Lord North, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, to be by him presented to the said University. 

_ © This offer (says Dr. H.) was graciously accepted by his. 


“Lordship, and the donation was made to the University; who - 


lost no time in preparing to print the Observations under the: 
care and conduct of the present editor. With how much 
toil and assiduity he has laboured in the prosecution of thig 
arduous and important undertaking, is well known to many 
who. have scen and can witness it; and the work would: have 
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been long ago completed, had it not been unfortunately in- 
terrupted by’ the editor’s ill health, owing perhaps, in some 
measure, to the intenseness of his application. Nor has he 
since omitted any single day in which it was possible for him 
to resume his labour. It has been said, that he ought to have 
‘resigned the business into other hands, when.he found himself 
unable to go on with it. But his generous employers thought 
otherwise : nor does it become him to question the propriety of 
their determination ; who, considering his disqualification as 
temporary only, thought it most advisable that the same per- 
son, who had long managed the labouring oar to their satis- 
faction, should be allowed, if able, the honour of bringing the 
vessel into the desired port.’ 

Dr. H. having said thus much concerning the causes of the 
delay, (which, according to him, have been censured with 
much unjust and acrimonious obloquy,) proceeds to give some 
account of the instruments used by Dr. Bradley. 

The tables of the present volume are, 

Tab. rst. Observed Transits of the Sun, Planets, and Fixed 
... Stars over the Meridian. 300 pages. 

Tab. 2d. Meridional Distances of the Sun, Planets, and 

Fixed Stars from the Zenith, southward. 301 pages. 

Tab. 3d. Meridional Distances of the Fixed Stars from the 

‘ Zenith, northward. go pages. 
_And with Zenith Sector. 25 pages. 


Likewise Apparent Right Ascensions. \41 pages. R:Wood....¢ 





Arr. VII. pmenase Essays, Political, Economical, and Philo- 

fophical. By ar Count of Rumford. Essay VII. Of the 
. Propagation of Heat in Fluids. Part II. An Account of several 
- new Experiments, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 


1798. 


I’ the preceding part of this essay, which we have already 
noticed (see Rev. vol. xxiv. p. 319.), the ingenious and 
respectable writer produced a variety of experiments to prove: 
that water was a non-conductor of heat. In the present pub- 
lication, we find a few additional experiments to shew that the 
same law prevails as to oil and mercury ; and we have again to 
admire the accuracy and the simplicity of contrivance which 
distinguish this philosopher. A cake of ice 3 inches thick,. 
having a pointed projection rising + inch in height from the 
centre of its upper surface, was frozen in a glass cylindrical 
jar 4} inches in diameter : fine olive-oil, previously cooled to 
the. temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, was poured on the cake of 


ice till it stood at the height of 3 inches above it. “A cylindet’ 
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ef wrought iron 14 inch in diameter and 12 inches long, being 
heated to the temperature of 210° in boiling water, was im- 
mersed in the oil to such a depth, that the middle of the flat 

surface of the end of the hot iron, which was directly above 
the point of the conical projection of ice, was distant from it only 
¥, of aninch. Agreeably to the expectation of the author, no 
heat was found to descend through the thin stratum of oil which 
remained interposed between the hot surface of the iron and 
the pointed projection of ice; for it did not appear that there 
was any diminution of the height of this projection, nor any 
alteration of its form; nor that the ice was in any way affected 
by the vicinity of the hot iron, A similar experiment, sub- 
stituting mercury for oil, was then made, and was attended 
with a similar result. ‘T here are other experiments, to shew 
that radiant heat also does not descend through water, oil, 
melted tallow, nor melted wax. 

The principle of all these last-mentioned experiments con- 
sists simply in suspending a red-hot bullet above the surface of 
the substances with which the experiment is made. When ice 
was used, the quantity thawed was very little, and occupied a 
small circular excavation of a very inconsiderable depth, but 
rather deeper at and near to its centre, than at its sides. When 
tallow or bee’s wax was used, the result in one respect was 
very singularly different ; for the surface of the unmelted tallow 
and wax, instead of being concave, as in the ice, rose up in 
the form of a protuberance, or very blunt point; the extremity 
of which reached almost to the surface of that which was 
melted. 

From these and the various other trials which the Count has 
made in the investigation of this difficult and interesting subject, 
he thinks that he has ground for concluding that all fluids are non- 
conductors of heat : that is, that heat, in diffusing itself through 
the mass of a fluid, is not transmitted from particle to particle, 
de proche en proche,—but that the heated particles, becoming spe- 
cifically lighter by the addition of the heat, rise in the fluid ; 
that, this operation taking place with respect to all the compo- 
nent particles, as they successively come into contact with the 
heat, the whole fluid mass thus becomes gradually heated; and 
that, when any substance takes the form of a fluid, all inter- 
change and communication of heat among its particles, or from 
one to the other, becomes from that moment «absolutely impos- 
sible.-—\t would be presumption in us to pronounce decisively 
on the truth and propriety of this conclusion: yet we cannot 
but think that, in the latter part of it, the author has carried 
it to an extent which neither his own experiments nor general 


reasoning on the subject will completely justify; for the power 
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of communicating and interchanging heat between the particles 
of a fluid and other substances, and between the different par- 
ticles of fluids of different specific gravities, is a fact which, we 
apprehend, the author himself will not controvert; since the 
rising and falling of the mercury in the thermometer prove the 
one, and,the freezing of water on ice-cold mercury proves the 
other. If this,be true, why then should it be supposed that, 
in reference to the particles of the same fluid, this power 
should be lost? Vhe existence of this power does not at all 
militate against the mode of the propagation of heat main- 
tained by our author; for, supposing it to exist, still his theory 
cannot be negatived without supposing the suspension of one 
of the most powerful and pervasive of nature’s laws, that of 
gravitation :-=for, if heat diminishes the specific gravity of any 
body to which it is communicated, and if a less specifically 
heavy body will rise in another specifically heavier if in a fluid 
state, would it not be a most flagrant absurdity to suppose 
that the integrant particles of water, oil, &c. rendered lighter 
by the addition of heat, will not rise above those particles of 
the same fluid which are heavier because colder ?—but that the 
operation of gravity should counteract, by anticipating, this 
power of communication and interchange between the particles 
might naturally be expected: for it is reasonable to suppose 
that some continuance of contact, though it would be difficult to 
say what, between the integrant particles of a fluid, must take 
place before a heated particle would give off its acquired heat 
to another; and on the supposition that the velocity acquired 
by the heated particle, in consequence of the diminution of its 
specific gravity, should even be so small as that of 3;'-¢ part 
of an inch in one second,—and on the supposition that the 
diameter of an integrant particle is one millionth of an inch,— 
the contact of ‘the particle in motion with any other individual 
particle not in motion, against which it strikes in its progress, 
cannot last longer than the x! part of a second nearly. Though 
we shall not presume to say that this continuance of contact is 
not sufficient for the communication of heat from particle to 
particle, still we think that so very short a duration of contact 
is sufficient to justify us in our opinion, that the power of 
communication aid interchange is probably only prevented by 


the operation of the law of gravity; in opposition to Count 
> 


Rumford’s idea that this power does not exist. 

A considerable portion of this pamphlet is occupied with obe 
servations on chemical affinity; the existence of which the 
ingenious author attempts to argue away, on the idea that the 
mode in which heat is propagated in fluids is sufficient to ex- 
plain all the phenomena of chemical solution, In support of 
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his opinion, he adduces one experiment, in which brine and 
fresh water were made to repose on each other for some days, 
without manifesting any tendency to mix together: but, ona 
subsequent application of a little heat, an intimate mixture 
taok place in a few hours. That heat aids solution, and aids 
it in the manner for which Count R: contends, we have no 
doubt: but we are disposed to think that enthusiasm for his 
newly-discovered theory has led him, without suffi¢ient reason, 
to exalt this powerful auxiliary into an independent principal ; 
for we are at a loss to conceive how, without admitting the exe 
istence of an attraction between the particles of matter, the 
theory itself ef our author can be supported ; since, how can 
heat be communicated to a particle of the fluid, unless we sup- 
pose some species of attraction between the two? ‘The deci- 
sion of this difficult question, however, must be left to future in- 
vestigation. 

In the course of the work, the Count extends the application 
of his theory by conjectures concerning the vital principle in 
living animals, the nature of physical stimulation, and the prox- 
imate causes of winds. With much ingenuity and plausibility, 
he infers, from the non-conducting power of fluids, the probable 


existence of intense heat in the midst of cold liquids. R.Wood....c 





Art. VII. The Works of Horatio Walpole Earl of Orford. 
[Article continued from p. 66. ] 


HE third volume of this collection is wholly occupied by 

Anecdotes of Painting; which having been reviewed in 

the first editions *, we shall only now compare this with the 

preceding impressions of the work, and point out what changes 

or additions it may have received during the author’s last re- 
visal, 

We find the dedication and preface, written in 1762, exactly 
the same in the smail edition of 1782, and in that before 
us. Thetext seems to have received little alteration or addition 
since the year 1782. ‘The plates are the same, retouched, as 
those of the 4th edition of 1762. In the list of Holbein’s 
works, indeed, we expected some addition to have been made, 
in speaking of “ an invaluable treasure of the works of that 
great master, preserved in the Palace at Kensington, consisting 
of a noble collection of Holbein’s original drawings for the por 
traits of some of the chicf personages of the court of 
Henry VIII. +”—* It is great pity (says the author) they have 





* See our literary records, 1762, &c. vols. xxvi. XXX. Xxxvil. and lxive 


+ P. 71. 
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not been engraved, not only that such frail performances of sé 
great a genius might be preserved, but that the resemblances 
of so many illustrious persons, no where else existing, might be 
saved from destruction *.” We were the more surprised at 
the continuance of his Lordship’s lamentation on this subject, 
as the task was undertaken under his patronage, and greatly 
advanced in a most exquisite manner before his decease, by 
Mr. Chamberlaine. (See Rev. N.S, vol. xxv. p. 232.) 

We observe few additions in this volume which had not ap- 
peared before, except in the catalogue of Hogarth’s prints. In 
the edition of 1782 of the Anecdotes of Painting, the first class 
of Hogarth’s prints amounted to only 68: but in the present 
impression it is extended to 75. In class 3. comic and serious 
prints, we find ro additional articles, and 22 additions since 
the former edition. At the end of this volume, we have six 
pages of addenda, not very interesting ; being little more than 
a list of names of obscure artists, formerly subjoined to the 
Essay on Gardening. 


Vor. IV. 

The first article of this volume, which occupied the Vth 
volume of the Anecdotes of Painting, is the Catalogue of En- 
gravers t.. On a recent perusal of this tract, and of our account 
of it on its first appearance, it seems as if we then appreciated 
its worth rather too hastily. Had this work been strictly what 
it professes to be, a mere catalogue, few besides general col- 
lectors of prints would have had patience to read it: but with 
the assistance of Vertue’s memorandums, and Mr. Walpole’s 
peculiar manner of relating anecdotes, it is rendered entertain- 
ing. We stumbled a little, however, at the threshold of this 
building, on reading the inscription over the door: ‘ When 
the monarch of Egypt erected those stupendous masses, the 
pyramids, for no other ufe but to record their names, &c.—Had the 
author been living, we should have wished to ask him how he 
acquired the certain knowlege of the purpose for which the 
pyramids were erected? ‘Two thousand years ago, it was a 
matter of doubt by whom or for what use they were built; and 
since that time, subsequent travellers, antient and modern, 
have thrown little light on the subject. M. Bailly, the great 
French astronomer, imagined them to be antediluvian. 

In p. 4. speaking of engraving on wood, vulgarly called 
** wooden cuts,” the great improvement lately made in this art 
should have been mentioned by the editor, if omitted in the au- 
thor’s last revisal. Our noble authorhas taken great pains to dis- 
play the merit of that worthy artist, Vertue : but engraving has 





+ Fs 78. + See our Review, vol. xxx. p. 332. 
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‘made such strides towards perfection in this country since his 
time, that the long list of his works, which occupies 25 pages, 
will interest few modern collectors, except such as have an in- 
discriminate rage for accumulation. 

At the end of the Catalogue of Engravers, we find a 
‘ Postscript to the 2d edition published in 1786.’ As we do 
not remember to have seen this paper betore, we shall here 
insert it: 


‘ This volyme, the Editor was sensible at its compilation, was the 
most imperfect part of Vertue’s and his own accounts of ‘The His- 
tory and Progress of the Arts in England. 1t would not be difficult 
at present to give a much more complete deduction of the Graphic 
art in its different branches. But not only the indolence that attends 
age, and frequent illnesses, have indisposed the Author from enlarg- 
ing his plan; more pardonable reasons determined him to make ve 
few additions to this new editions; nor should he have thought of 
republishing the work, unless solicited by Mr. Dodsley. The indul- 
gence of the public ought to imprint respect, not presumption ; and 
instead of trespassing anew on that lenity, the Author has long 
feared he should be reproached, that 


¢ Detinuit nostras numerosus Horatius aures 3 


a quotation he should not dare to apply to himself, if adjectives in 
osus, as famosus, &c. were not most commonly used by Latian au- 
thors in a culpatory sense; and thus numerosus only means too volu- 
minous. Another reason for not having enlarged the preceding work 
was, that it would interfere with the tie laid down of terminating 
the history of the arts at the couclusion of the last reign. In fact, 
a brighter era has dawned on the manufacture of prints. They are 
become almost the favourite objects of collectors, and in some de- 
gree deserve that favour, and are certainly paid as if they did. En- 
graved landscapes have in point of delicacy reached unexampled beauty. 
A new species has also been created; I mean aqua-tinta—besides 
prints in various colours. 

¢ Perhaps it would be worth while to melt down this volume, and 
new-cast it, dividing the work into the several branches of wood-cuts, 
engravings, etchings, mezzotints, and aqua-tints. A compiler might 
be assisted by some new publications, as the [Essays on Prints, 
Strutt’s Dictionary of Engravers, and a recent History of the Art 
of Engraving in Mezzotinto, printed at Winchester, wherein are 
mentioned foreign notices on the arts. 

‘ Were I of authority sufficient to name my successor, or could 
prevail on him to condescend to accept an office which he could exe- 
cute with more taste and ability ; from whose hands could the public 
receive so much information and pleasure as from the author of The 
Essay on Prints, and from the Tours, &c.? And when was the 
public ever instructed by the pen and pencil at once, with equal ex- 


cellence in the style of both, but by Mr. Gilpin ? 


The indentures, articles of agreement, grants, &c. to royal 
architects and artists, cited as vouchers in treating of royal and 
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noble authors, and the early state of painting, are thrown into 
an appendix consisting of 48 pages. 

Mr. Walpole seems entitled to an honourable acquittal at the 
tribunal of the public, from the charge of harsh treatment of 
Chatterton; except in the instance of not returning his MSS. 
when demanded, previously to Mr. W.’s departure for France. 
His credulity in believing the forgeries of the young impostor 
to be genuine, when first communicated to him, was not more 
than that of the learned Mr. Tyrrwhit and others, previously to 
mature reflection and investigation. Mr. Walpole’s first letter 
to the ingenious imitator of the imaginary Rowley is not only 
free from annoyance, but replete with humility and obsequious 
respect. It isdated from Arlington Street, 176y, and is as follows: 


© SIR, 
¢ I cannot but think myself singularly obliged by a gentleman 
with whom I have not the pleasure of being acquainted, when I read 
our very curious and kind letter, which I have this minute received. 
I give you a thousand thanks for it, and for the very obliging offer 
you make me, of communicating your MSS. to me. What you have 
already sent me is very valuable, and full of information ; but instead 
of correcting you, sir, you are far more able to correct me. I have 
not the happiness of understanding the Saxon language, and without 
your learned notes should not have been able to comprehend Rowley’s 
text. : 

¢ Asa second edition of my Anecdotes was published but last 

ear, I must not flatter myself that a third will be wanted soon ; but 
Hl shall be happy to lay up any notices you will be so good as to ex- 
tract for me, and send me at your leisure; for, as it is uncertain 
when I may use them, 1 would by no means borrow and detain your 
MSS. 

‘ Give me leave to ask you where Rowley’s poems are to be found? 
I should not be sorry to print them ; or, at least, a specimen of them 
if they have never been printed. . 

¢ The abbot John’s verses, that you have given me, are wonderful 
for their harmony and spirit, though there are some words I do not 
understand. 

‘ You do not point out exactly the time when he lived, which I 
wish to know, as I suppose it was long before John Ab Eyck’s dis- 
covery of oil-painting. If so, it confirms what I had guessed, and 
have hinted in my Anecdotes, that oil-painting was known here much 
earlier than that discovery or revival. 

‘I will not trouble you with more questions now, sir; but flatter 
myself, from the humanity and politeness you have already shewn me, 
that you will sometimes give me leave to consult you. I hope too 
you will forgive the simplicity of my direction, as you have favoured 
me with no other. I am, sir, 


¢ Your much obliged and obedient humble servant, 
HOR. WALPOLE, 


‘PS. 
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* P.S. Be so good as to direct to Mr. Walpole in Arlington- 
street.’ - 


Mr. W. continued anxiously to parry every new attack or 
allusion to the subject, till the year 17923 leaving for publica- 
tion his whole correspondence with Chatterton and his friends, 
which fills nearly 40 pages of this volume ; more than perhaps 
will be thought necessary on a subject concerning which there 
can now be but one opinion. 

Our noble author does not so well defend the inhospitality of 
his treatment of the too feeling and capricious Rousseau. It 
was generally thought, when this singular character arrived in 
England, that he came to avoid persecution. Mr. Walpole’s bit- 
terness and ingenious spite against a man so admired and pitied, 
as he was among us before half his singularities were known, 
even by Mr. W. himself, (who was then at Paris with the 
enemies of the citizen of Geneva,) seemed somewhat cruel; and 
his contempt of authors and philosophers, himself ambitious of 
fame in both characters, and imbued with what are called phi- 
losophic principles, did not at the time nor does it now impress 
the public with an idea of a great or. good mind :—nor will his 
admiration of Voltaire, Helvetius, the Baron d’Holbach, and 
Hume himself, in contradiction to this affected contempt for 
authors, reflect any bright or beautiful colours on his fame. 
His cultivation of literature seems sometimes to have had the 
same effect on himself, as on § the Scaligers and such bcok- 
wights (wrights) as have mistaken the drudgery of their eyes 
for parts, for abilities—nay, have supposed it bestowed wit, 
while it only swelled their arrogance, and unchained their ill- 
nature.’ (See vol. iv. p. 119.)—Mr. W. says, in writing to 
Hume, p. 261.—* My letter hinted my contempt of learned 
men and their miserable conduct. Since I was to appear in 
print, I should not have been sorry that that opinion should 
have appeared at the same time. In truth, there is nothing I 
hold so cheap as the generality of learned men; and J have 
often thought, that young men ought to be made scholars, lest 
they should grow to reverence learned blockheads, and think 
there is any merit in having read more foolish books than other 
folks, which, as there area thousand nonsensical books for one 
good one, must be the case of any manwho has read much more 
than other people.’-—He adds—* Nor can I think but that if 
Rousseau may attack all governments and all religions, I might 
attack him.’ It may be asked, what government, or what re- 
ligion, escapes the sarcastic severity of Horace Walpole ? 

‘ You know in England (says he, speaking of authors) we 
read their works, but seldom or never take any notice of au- 
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thors. We think them sufficiently paid if their books sell, and. 
of course leave them to their colleges and obscurity, by which 
means we are not troubled with their vanity and impertinence.’ 
Surely this is outragcously aristocratic, and must be very offen- 
sive to all our friends, the scribes by trade; though, in his humble 
dedication to the Duke of Richmond, Mr. W. condescends to 
solicit a place among them. A condemnation of philoscphers 
in the mass, also, while he was himself ever ambitious of being 
mustered in their corps, certainly disqualifies our author from 
ranking with true philosophers of the Socratic sect, 

Hume’s reply to Mr. W.’s arrogance, p. 268, is temperate 
and admirable .— 


“¢ What new prepossession has seized you to beat in so outragecus 
a manner your nurses of mount Helicon, and to join the outcry of 
the ignorant multitude against science and literature? For my part, 
J can scarce acknowledge any other ground of distinction between 
one age and another, between one nation and another, than their 
different progress in learning and the arts. I do not say between 
one man and another ; because the qualities of the heart and temper 
and natural understanding are the most essential to the personal cha- 
racter; but being, I suppose, almost equal among nations and ages, 
do not serve to throw a peculiar lustre on any. You blame France 
for its fond admiration of men of genius: and there may no 
doubt be, in particular instances, a great ridicule in these affecta- 
tions: but the sentiment in general was equally conspicuous in an- 
cient Greece, in Rome during its flourishing period, in modern Italy, 
and even perhaps in England about the beginning of this century.”” 


We come now to the author’s Reminiscences ; in which we 
expected more information and amusement than we have found. 

Chap. I. Is an eulogy on his father, Sir Robert Walpole. 

Chap. II. A satire on the House of Hanover. Respecting 
the story of the Count de Konigsmark’s admiration of the 
Electrice of Wanover, and of his assassination, Mr. W. says 
that ‘ it was hushed up, and Geo. IJ. entrusted the secret to 
his wife, Queen Caroline, who told it to my father: but the 
king was too tender of the honour of his mother to utter it to 
his mistress ; nor did Lady Suffolk ever hear of it till I informed 
her of it several years afterwards.’ He dwells on this very se- 
rious business with too much levity. 

Chap. II. A continuation of the scandalous Court Chronicle. 
Sir Robert Walpole would not suffer a bill of restriction to pass, 
which would have restrained the crown from ever adding more 
than 6 peers to the number limited 5 wisely recollecting that he 
and his friends in the House of Commons would be for ever 
precluded from the House of Lords. ‘The disagreement be- 
ween George the First and his son the Prince of Wales, after- 
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ward Geo. II. is here detailed: as also the quarrel between 
the same Prince of Wales and the Duke of Newcastle. 

Chap. IV. Bp. Atterbury’s disgrace. Sir Robert’s heroism, 
and escapes from assassination. Revival of the Order of the 
Bath. ‘Trait of good-humour in Geo. I. on seeing the picture 
of the Pretender in a German nobleman’s collection. 


Chap. V. Court intrigues on the accession of Geo. II. Mrs. 
Howard (afterward Lady Suffolk) unable to serve the Tories, 


or diminish the power of Sir Robert, who was supported by 
Qveen Caroline. 


Chap, VI, The memory of Geo. I. and Geo. IT. attacked 
by the revival of the old stories of burning wills. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s vouchers are report, vague rumours, and demands said to 
have been frequently made by Frederic the late K. of Prussia. 

Chap. VII. The longest and most entertaining of all, though 
at the expence of the royal master of the author’s father, Geo. II. 
and his son Frederic Prince of Wales. We have here the his- 
tory of Lady Suffolk from her birth to her decease; and the 
chapter is filled with little political and amorous intrigues. 
The character of Queen Caroline, the steady patroness pf Sir 
Robert Walpole, is elaborately and ably drawn; andthe colour- 
ing is less dark than it usually is in our author’s portraits. We 


shall therefore select this Reminiscence for the entertainment of 
our readers. 


* Queen Caroline was said to have been very handsome at her mar- 
riage, soon after which she had the small-pox ; but was little marked 
by it, and retained a most pleasing countenance. It was full of 
majesty or mildness‘as she pleased, and her penetrating eyes expressed 
whatever she had a mind they should. Her voice too was captivat- 
jng, and her hands beautifully small, plump and graceful. Her 
understanding was uncommonly strong ; and so was her resolution. 
From their earliest connection she had determined to govern the king, 
and deserved to do so; for her submission to his will was unbounded, 
her sense much superior, and his honour and interest always took 
place of her own: so that her love of power, that was predominant, 
was dearly bought, and rarely ill-employed. She was ambitious too 
of fame; but, shackled by her devotion to the king, she seldom 
could pursue that object. She wished to be a patroness of learned 
men: but George had no respect for them or their works; and her 
majesty’s own taste was not very exquisite, nor did he allow her time 
to cultivate any studies. Her generosity would have displayed it- 
self, for she valued money but as the instrument of her good pur- 
poses: but he stinted her alike in almost all her passions ; and though 
she wished for nothing more than to be liberaJ, she bore the impu- 
tation of his avarice, as she did of others of his faults. Often 
when she had made prudent and proper promises of preferment, and 
could not persuade the king to comply, she suffered the breach of 
word to fall on her, rather than reflect on him. Though his affec- 
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tion and confidence in her were implicit, he lived in dread of being 
supposed to be governed by her; and that silly parade was extend- 
ed even to the most private moments of business with my father : 
whenever he entered, the queen rose, curtsied and retired, or offered 
to retire. Sometimes the king condescended to bid her stay—on 
both occasions she and Sir Robert had previously settled the business 
to be discussed. Sometimes the king would quash the proposal in 
question: and yield after re-talking it over with her—but then he 
boasted to Sir Robert that he himself had better considered it. 

‘ One of the queen’s delights was the improvement of the garden 
at Richmond; and the king believed she paid for all with her own 
money—nor would he ever look at her intended plans, saying, he 
did not care how she flung away her own revenue. He little sus- 
pected the aids Sir Robert furnished to her from the treasury. When 
she died, she was indebted twenty thousand pounds to the king. 

© Her learning I have said was superficial ; her knowledge of lan- 
guages as little accurate. The king, with a bluff Westphalian ac- 
cent, spoke English correctly. The queen’s chief study was divi- 
nity ; and she had rather weakened her faith than enlightened it. 
She was at least not orthodox ; and her confidante lady Sundon, an 
absurb and pompous simpleton, swayed her countenance towards the 
less-believing clergy. The queen however was so sincere at her 
death, that when archbishop Potter was to administer the sacrament 
to her, she declined taking it, very few persons being in the room. 
When the prelate retired, the courtiers in the anti-room crowded 
round him, crying, ‘* My lord, has the queen received ?”? His grace 
artfully cluded the question, only saying most devoutly, ¢* her majesty 
was in a heavenly disposition’”’—and the truth escaped the public. 

¢ She suffered more unjustly by declining to see her son, the prince 
of Wales, to whom she sent her blessing and forgiveness—but con- 
eciving the extreme distress it would lay on the king, should he thus 
be forced to forgive so impenitent a son, or to banish him again if 
once recalled, she heroically preferred a meritorious husband to a 
worthless child. 

‘ The queen’s greatest error was too high an opinion of her own 
address and art: she imagined that all who did not dare to contradict 
her, were imposed upon; and she had the additional weakness of 
thinking that she could play off many persons without being dis- 
covered. That mistaken humour, and at other times her hazarding 
very offensive truths, made her many enemics; and her duplicity 
in fomenting jealousies between the ministers, that each might be 
more dependent on herself, was no sound wisdom. It was the queen 
who blew into a flame the ill-blood between Sir Robert Walpole 
and his brother-in-law lord Townshend. Yet though she disliked 
some of the cabinet, she never let her own prejudices disturb the 
king’s affairs, provided the obnoxious paid no court to the mistress, 
Lord Ilay was the only man, who, by managing Scotland for Sir 
Robert Walpole, was maintained by him in spite of his attachment 
to lady Suffolk. 

« The queen’s great secret was her own rupture, which till her 
list illness nobody knew but the king, her German nurse Mrs. 
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Mailborne, and one other person. To prevent all suspicion, her ma- 
jesty would frequently * stand for some minutes in her shift talking 
to her ladies; and though labouring with so dangerous a complaint, 
she made it so invariable a rule never to refuse a desire of the king, 
that every morning at Richmond she walked several miles with bim ; 
and more than once when she had the gout in her foot, she dipped 
her whole leg in cold water to be ready to attend him. The pain, 
her bulk, and the exercise, threw her into such fits of perspiration 
as vented the gout—but those exertions hastened the crisis of her 
distemper. It was great shrewdness in Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
before her distemper broke out, discovered her secret. On my mo- 
ther’s death, who was of the queen’s age, her majesty asked Sir 
Robert many physical questions—-but he remarked, that she oftenest 
reverted to a rupture, which had not been the illness of his wife. 
When he came home, he said to me, ** Now, Horace, I know by 
possession of what secret lady Sundon has preserved such an ascendant 
over the queen.” He was in the right. How lady Sundon had 
wormed herself into that mystery was never known. As Sir Robert 
maintained his influence over the clergy by Gibson bishop of London, 
he often met with troublesome obstructions from lady Sundon, who 
espoused, as I have said, the heterodox clergy ; and Sir Robert could 
never shake her credit. 

‘ Yet the queen was constant in her protection of Sir Robert, and 
the day before she died gave a strong mark of her conviction that he 
was the firmest support the king had. As they two alone were 
standing by the queen’s bed, she pathetically recommended, not the 
minister to the sovereign, but the master to the servant. Sir Robert 
was alarmed, and feared the recommendation would leave a fatal im- 
pression—but a short time after the king reading with Sir Robert 
some intercepted letters from Germany, which said that now the 
queen was gone Sir Robert would have no protection: ‘* On the 
contrary,” said the king, ‘‘ you know she recommended me to you.” 
This marked the notice he had taken of the expression; and it was 
the only notice he ever took of it: nay, his majesty’s grief was so 
excessive and so sincere, that his kindness to his minister seemed to 
increase for the queen’s sake. 

‘ The queen’s dread of a rival was a feminine weakness; the be- 
haviour of her eidest son was a real thorn. He early displayed his 
aversion to his mother, who perhaps assumed too much at first ; yet 
it is certain that her good sense aud the interest of her family would 
have prevented if possible the mutual dislike of the father and son, 





‘ * While the queen dressed, prayers used to be redde in the out- 
ward room, where hung a naked Venus. Mrs. Selwyn, bed-ehamber- 
woman in waiting, was one day ordered to bid the chaplain Dr. Ma- 
dox (afterwards bishop of Worcester) begin the service. He said 
archly, ‘“* And a very proper altar-piece is here, madam!” Queen 
Anne had the same custom ; and once ordering the door to be shut 
while she shifted, the chaplain stopped. ‘The queen sent to ask why 
he did not proceed? He replied, ** he would not whistle the word 
of God through the key-hole.” ‘ 
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znd their reeiprocal contempt. As the opposition gave into all adula- 
tion towards the prince, his ill-poised head and vanity swallowed alf 
their incense. He even early after his arrival had listened to a high 
act of disobedience. Money he soon wanted: old Sarah, duchess 
of Malborough*, ever proud and ever malignant, was persuaded to 
offer her favourite grand-daughter lady Diana Speccer, afterwards 
duchess of Bedford, to the prince of Wales, with a fortune of an 
hundred thousand pounds. He accepted the proposal, and the day 
was fixed for their being secretly married at the duchess’s lodge in the 
great park at Windsor. Sir Robert Walpole got intelligeuce of the 
project, prevented it, and the secret was buried in silence. 

¢ Youth, folly, and indiscretion, the beauty of the young lady, 
and a large sum of ready money, might have offered something like 
a plea for so rash a marriage, had it taken place: but what could 
excuse, what indeed could provoke, the senseless and barbarous in- 
sult offered to the king and queen by Frederic’s taking his wife out 
of the palace of Hampton-court in the middle of the night when 
she was in actual labour, and carrying her, at the imminent risk of 
the lives of her and the child, to the unaired palace and bed at 
St. James’s ? Had he no way of affronting his parents but by ventur- 
mg to kill his wife and the heir of the crown? A baby that wounds 
itself to vex its nurse is not more void of reflection. ‘The scene 
which commenced by unfeeling idiotism closed with paltry hypocrisy. 








¢‘ * That woman, who had risen to greatness and independent 
wealth by the weakness of another queen, forgot, like the due D’E~ 
pernon, her own unmerited exaltation, and affected to brave succes- 
sive courts, though sprung from the dregs of one. When the prince 
of Orange came over to — the princess royal Anne, a boarded 
gallery with a pent-house roof was erected for the procession from 
the windows of the great drawing-room at St. James’s cross the gar- 
den to the Lutheran chapel in the friary. The prince being indis- 
posed and going to Bath, the marriage was deferred for some weeks, 
and the boarded gallery remained, darkening the windows of Marl- 
borough-house. he duchess cried, ** I rtm by when my neighbour 
George will take away his orange chest !’—which it did resemble. 
She ia not want that sort of wit +, which ill-temper, long know- 
ledge of the world, and insolence can sharpen—and envying the fa- 
vour which she no longer possessed, Sir R. Walpole was often the 
object of her satire, Yet her great friend lord Godolphin, the trea- 
surer, had enjoined her to preserve very different sentiments. The 
duchess and my father and mother were standing by the earl’s bed at 
St. Albans as he was dying. Taking Sir Robert by the hand, lord 
Godolphin turned to the duchess and said, ‘* Madam, should you ever 
desert this young man, and there should be a possibility of returning 
from the grave, I shall certainly appear to you.””—Her grace did not 
believe in spirits.’ 

* + Baron Gleicken, minister from Denmark in France, being at Paris soon 
after the king his master had been there, and a French lady being {0 ill-bred as 
to begin censuring the king to him, saying, “ Ah! monsieur, c’est une tete!”—= 
“ Couronnée,” replied he instantly, stopping her by so genteel a hint.” 
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The queen, on the first notice of her son’s exploit, set out fot 
St. James’s to visit the princess by seven in the morning. The gra- 
cious prince, so far from’attempting an apology, spoke not a word 
to his mother ; but on her retreat gave her his hand, led her into the 
street to her coach—still dumb !——but a crowd being assembled at the 
te, he kneeled down in the dirt, and humbly kissed her majesty’s 
and.——Her indignation must have shrunk into contempt ! 

« After the death of the queen, lady Yarmouth came over, wha 
had been the king’s mistress at Hanover during his latter journeys 
—and with the queen’s privity, for he always made her the coné- 
dante of his amours; which made Mrs.Selwyn once tell him, he 
should be the last man with whom she would have an intrigue, for 
she knew he would tell the queen. In his letters to the hatter from 
Hanover, he said, ** You must love the Walmoden, for she loves me.” 
She was created a countess, and had much weight with him, but 
never employed her credit but to assist his ministers, or to convert 
some honours and favours to her own advantage. She had two sons, 
who both bore her husband’s name ; but the younger, though never 
acknowledged, was supposed the king’s, and consequently did not 
miss additional homage from the courtiers. ‘That incense being one 
of the recommendations to the countenance of lady Yarmouth drew 
lord Chesterfield into a ridiculous distress. On his being made secre- 
tary of state, he found a fair young lad in the anti-chamber at 
St. James’s, who seeming much at home, the earl, concluding it was 
the mistress’s son, was profuse of attentions to the boy, and more 
prodigal still of his prodgnes regard for his mamma. The shrewd 
boy received all his lordship’s vows with indulgence, and without 
betraying himself :—at last he said, ** I suppose your lordship takes 
me for master Louis; but I am only Sir William Russel, one of the 
pages.” 

‘ The king’s last years passed as regularly as clock-work. At nine 
at night he had cards in the apartment of his daughters the princesses 
Amelia and Caroline, with lady Yarmouth, two or three of the late 
queen’s ladies, and as many of the most favoured officers of his own 
houshold. EverySaturday in summer he carried that uniform party, 
but without his daughters, to dine at Richmond; they went in 
coaches and six in the middle of the day, with the heavy horse-guards 
kicking up the dust before them, dined, walked an hour in the gar- 
den, returned in the same dusty parade; and his majesty fancied 
himself the most gallant and lively prince in Europe. 

© His last year was glorious and triumphant beyond example ; and 
his death was most felicitous to himself, being without a pang, with- 
out tasting a reverse, and when his sight and hearing were so nearly 
extinguished, that any prolongation could have but swelled to cala- 
mities.’ 

In this chapter, Lord Orford has discovered a secret, which» 
had it been divulged during his father’s administration, would 
have occasioned great clamour: we mean the supplying the 
Queen with money from the Treasury. We hope that his suc- 


cessors have no such unlimited power over the national purse. 
Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. is more and more severe on the royal family, 
Kings are men, and, like the rest of their species, may be fre- 
quently weak and even wicked : but that the son of a favourite 
minister, who was implicitly allowed to guide and govern our 
kings of the Brunswick race, should be more severe on them 
than even the adherents to the house of Stuart, is somewhat 
extraordinary !—The characters of the Duchesses of Marlbo- 
rough and Buckingham in Chap. IX, will be found very enter- 
taining. 

It must be allowed that our author had a great deal of fancy, 
or, rather, that he had a great many odd fancies. In the Hiere- 
glyphic Tales, many of his allusions are extremely sarcastic, per- 
sonal, and sometimes profane. In the preface, p. 322 at the 
bottom, we have a sneer at the clergy, and at the Mosaic account 
of the creation. ‘There seems also, p. 323, to be a stroke at 
the Hermes of the late Mr. Harris, and a knock at King David, 

. 324. 

Tale I. Plato’s Atlantis—‘ Goat’s eggs! yes—this is my 
supposition—-no matter whether I believe it myself or not. [ 
will write against and abuse any man that opposes my hypo- 
thesis. It would be fine indeed if learned men were obliged to 
believe what they assert.’—Exactly the case with the author’s 
Historic Doubts. He wrote with fury against every one who 
opposed them.— Fairy tales— Leonidas— Councils—-the late 
Emperor and Empress of Russia—are here his butts. 

‘The 2d tale, if it meansany thing, is a ridicule on the marriage 
of Princess Mary with the Prince of Orange—on Princess Anne 
—and on the Revolution of 1688. 

Tale II. More Bible-ridicule. 

Tale IV. Ridicule on the present king’s first speech in par- 
liament, in which his majesty said that * his heart was Eng- 
lish :”?—on Lord Bute, his nurse, and prime minister :—more 
sarcasms against courts;—and more profaneness. ‘hese are not 
skilful imitations of Voltaire. 

Tale V. The late King, the Prince of Wales, and his consort, 
(Brunswickers,) are all here typified. 

‘The Vith Tale is the most unobjectionable of the number. 
The suspense is artfully protracted, and the sarcasms are fair. 


© A true Love Story. 


¢ In the height of the animosities between the factions of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, a party of Venetians had made an inroad into 
the territories of the Viscontis, sovereigns of Milan, and had carried 
off the young Orondates, then at nurse. His family were at that 
time under a cloud, though they could boast of being descended from 
Canis Scaliger, lord of Verona. The captors sold the beautiful 
Orondates to a rich widow of the noble family of Grimaldi, who, 


having no children, brought him up with as much tenderness as if ~ 
ha 
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had been her son. Her fondness increased with the growth of his 
stature and charms, and the violence of his passions were augmented 
by the signora Grimaldi’s indulgence. Is it necessary to say that love 
reigned predominantly in the soul of Orondates? or that in a city 
like Venice a form like that of Orondates met with little resistance ? 

‘ The Cyprian Queen, not content with the numerous oblations 
of Orondates on her altars, was not satisfied while his heart remained: 
unengaged. Across the canal, over-against the palace of Grimaldi, 
stood a convent of Carmelite nuns, the abbess of which had a young 
African slave of the most exquisite beauty, called Azora, a year 
younger than Orondates. Jet and japan were tawney and without 
lustre, when compared to the hue of Azora. Afric never produced a 
female so perfect as Azora; as Europe couldboast but of one Orondater. 

‘ The signora Grimaldi, though no bigot, was pretty regular at 
her devotions ; but as lansquenet was more to her taste than praying, 
she hurried over her masses as fast as she could, to allot more of her 
precious time to cards. This made her prefer the church of the 
Carmelites, separated only by a small bridge, theugh the abbess was 
of acoatrary faction. However, as both ladies were of equal quality, 
and had had no altercations that could countenance incivility, reci- 
procal curtsies always passed between them, the coldness of which 
each pretended to lay on their attention to their devotions, though 
the signora Grimaldi attended but little to the priest, and the abbess 
was chiefly employed in watching and criticising the inattention of the 
sinora. ) 

‘ Not so Orondates and Azora. Both constantly accompanied 
their mistresses to mass, and the first moment they saw each other 
was decisive in both breasts. Venice ceased to have more than one 
fair in the eyes of Orondates, and Azora had not remarked till then 
that there could be more beautiful beings in the world than some of 
the Carmelite nuus. 

¢ The seclusion of the abbess, and the aversion between the two 
ladies, which was very cordial on the side of the holy one, cut off all 
hopes from the lovers. Azora grew grave, and pensive, and melan- 
choly ; Orondates surly and intractable. Even his attachment to his 
kind patroness relaxed." He attended her reluctantly but at the 
hours of prayer. Often did she find him on the steps of the church 
ere the doors were opened. ‘The signora Grimaldi was not apt to 
make observations. She was content with indulging her own pas- 
sions, seldom restramed those of others; and though good offices 
rarely presented themselves to her imagination, she was ready to exert 
them when applied to, and always talked charitably of the unhappy 
at her cards, if it was not a very unlucky deal. 

¢ Still it is probable that she never would have discovered the pas- 
sion of Orondates, had not her woman, who was jealous of his favour, 
given her a hint; at the same time remarking, under affectation of 

ocd will, how well the circumstances of the lovers were suited, and, 
that as her ladyship was in years, and would certainly not think of 
providing fora creature she had bought in the public market, it would 
“be charitable to marry the fond couple, and-settle them on her farm 
in the country, 


* Fortunately 
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_* Fortunately madame Grimaldi always was open to good impres« 
sions, and rarely to bad. Without perceiving the malice of her wo- 
man, she was struck with the idea of a marriage. She loved the cause, 
and always promoted it when it was honestly in her power. She sel- 
dom made difficulties, ahd never apprehended them. Without ever 
examining Orondates on the state of his inclinations, without recol- 
lecting that madame Capello and she were of different parties, without 
taking any precautions to guard against a refusal, she instantly wrote 
to the abbess to propose a marriage between Orondates and Azora. 

¢ The latter was in madame Capello’s chamber when the note ar- 
rived. All the fury that authority loves to console itself with for be- 
ing under restraint, all the asperity of a bigot, ali the acrimony of 


‘party, and all the fictitious rage that prudery adopts when the sensual 


enjoyments of others are concerned, burst out on the helpless Azora, 
who was unable to divine how she was concerned in the fatal letter. 
She was made to endure all the calumnies that the abbess would have 
been glad to have hurled at the head of madame Grimaldi, if her own 
character and the rank of that offender would have allowed it. Im- 
potent menaces of revenge were repeated with emphasis ; and as no- 
body in the convent dared to contradict her, she gratified her anger 
and love of prating with endless tautologies. In fine, Azora was 
strictly locked up, and bread and water were ordered as sovereign 
cures for love. ‘Twenty replies to madame Grimaldi were written 
and torn, as not sufficiently expressive of a resentment that was rather 
vociferous than eloquent; and her confessor was at last forced to 
write one, in which he prevailed to have some holy cant inserted, 
though forced to compound for a heap of irony that related to the 
antiquity of her family, and for many unintelligible allusions to vulgar 
stories which the Ghibelline party had treasured up against the 
Guelfs. The most lucid part of the epistle pronounced a sentence of 
eternal chastity on Azora, not without some sarcastic expressions 
against the promiscuous amours of Orondates, which ought in com- 
mon decorum to have banished him long ago from the mansion of a 
widowed matron. 

¢ Just as this fulminatory mandate had been transcribed and signed 


' by the lady abbess in full chapter, and had been consigned to the 


confessor to deliver, the portress of the convent came running out of 
breath, and announced to the venerable assembly, that Azora, terrified 
by the abbess’s blows and threats, had fallen in labour and miscarried 
of four puppies: for be it known to all posterity, that Orondates was 
an Italian greyhound, and Azora a black spaniel.’ 


After the Tales, we have Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose. 

The first of these is a Parsdy on Lord Chesterfield’s Letters ta 
his Son: the introduction to it is sarcastically given on Lord 
Chesterfield’s Plan of Education. It is followed by ‘ The New 
Whole Duty of Woman, in a Series of Letters from a Mother 
to a Daughter, being a counter-part to the Earl of Chesterfield’s 
System of Education.” Much original humour and pleasantry 
are displayed in these three letters, 
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© General Criticism on Dr. Fohnson's Writings. | 


* Dr. Johnson’s works have obtained so much reputation, and the 
execution of them, from partiality to his abilities, has been rated so 
far above their merit, that, without detracting from his\capacity or 
his learning, it may be useful to caution young authors against ad- 
miration of his style and manner ; both of which are uncommonly 
vicious, and unworthy of imitation by any man who aiins at excellence 
in writing his own language. | 

¢ A marked manner, when it runs through all the compositions of 
any master, is a defect in itself, and indicates a deviation from nature. 
The writer betrays his having been struck by some particular tint, 
and his having overlooked nature’s variety. It is true that the 
greatest masters of composition are so far imperfect, as that they al- 
ways leave some marks by which we may discover their hand. He 
approaches the nearest to universality; whose works make it difficult 
for our quickness or sagacity to observe certain characteristic touches 
which ascertain the specific author. hia! | 

‘ Dr. Johnson’s works are as easily distinguished as those of the 

most affected writer ; for exuberance is a fault as much as quaintness. 
There is meaning in almost every thing Johnson says; he is often 
profound, and a just reasoner.—I mean, when prejudices bigotry, and 
arrogance do not cloud or debase his logic: e is benevolent in the 
application of his morality ; dogmatically uncharitable in the dispen- 
sation of his censures ; and equally so, when he differs with his an« 
tagonist on general truths or partial doctrines. 
_ © The first criterion that stamjs Johnson’s works for his, is the 
loaded style. I will not call it verbose, because verbosity generally 
implies unmeaning verbiage ; a censure he does not deserve, I have 
allowed and do allow, that most of his words have an adequate, 
and frequently an illustrating purport, the true use’ of epithets ; 
but then his words ate indiscriminately select, and too forceful 
for ordinary occasions. ‘They form a hardness of diction and ~ 
a muscular toughness that resist all ease and graceful movement. 
Every sentence is as high-coloured as any ; no paragraph improves ; 
the position is as tobust as the demonstration ; and the weakest part 
of the sentence (I mean, in the effect, not in the solution) is gene~ 
rally the conclusion ¢ he illustrates till he fatigues, and continues to 
prove, after he has convinced. This fault is so usual with him, he is 
80 apt to charge with three different set of phrases of the same calibre, 
that, if I did not condenin his. laboured coinage of new words, I 
would call his threefold inundation of synonymous expressions ¢rip- 
tology. 

‘ He prefers learned words to the simple and common. He is 
never simple, elegant, or light. He destroys more enemies with the 
weight of his shield than with the point of his spear, and had rather 
make three mortal wounds in the same part than one. This mono- 
tony, the grievous effect of pedantry and self-conceit, prevents him 
from being eloquent. He excites no passions but indignation : his 
writings send the reader away more satiated than pleased. If he at- 
tempts humour, he makes your reason smile, without making you 
gay; because the study that his learned mirth requires, destroys 
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cheerfulness. It is the clumsy gambol of a lettered elephant. We 
wonder that so grave an animal should have strayed into the province 
of the ape ; yet admire that practice should have given the bulky 
quadruped so mucli agility. 

‘ Upon the whole, Jolnson’s style appears ta me so encumbered, 


‘so void of ear and harmony, that 1 know no modern writer whose 


works can be read aloud with so little satisfaction. I question whe- 
ther one should not read a page of equal length in any moderna 
author, in a minute’s time less than one of Johnson’s, all proper pauses 
and accents being duly attended to in both. 

_ © His works are the antipodes of taste, and he a schoolmaster of 
truth, but never its parent; for his doctrines have no novelty, and 
are never inculcated with indulgence either to the froward child or to 
the dullone. He has set nothing in a new light, yet is as diffuse as 
if we had every thing to learn. Modern writers have improved on 
the ancients only by conciseness. Dr. Johnson, like the chymists of 
Laputa, endeavours to carry back what has been digested, to its 
pristine and crude principles. He is a standing proof that the Muses 
leave works unfinished, if they are not embellished by the Graces.’ 


We do not insert this criticism because we approve it, but in 
order to censure the arrogance and injustice of Lord Orford’s 
decisions. Had he attacked Johnson’s Jacobitical principles 
in early life, and his numerous writings against Sir Robert 
Walpole and the Whigs, we should have joined him: but in 
not only condemning his style, but his want of genius, we 
cannot in justice to ourselves, as well as to the memory of 
the venerable moralist, refrain from taking up arms in his de- 
fence. 

Lord Orford condemns a marked manner : —but have not the 
greatest writers, like the greatest painters, a style and manner 
by which critics and connoisseurs discover them? and are not 
the styles of Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope, as well 
known and as universally admired as those of Raphael, Titian, 
Coreggio, and Rubens? and does not Shakspeare call a dull, 
insipid man, ‘a fellow without mark or likelihood 2”? Cicero, 
in writing on philosophical subjects, was obliged to introduce 
Greek terms, because the Roman language could supply him 
with none for new ideas; and Johnson’s great and compre- 
hensive conceptions could not be conveyed in common lan- 
guage. ‘He excites no passions but indignation,’ says the 
noble critic :—the voice of the public, we believe, speaks other- 
wise. Whose works are read with more delight and instruc 
tion ?—Lord Orford even condescends to call names, to which 
we make no reply :—yet in defence of the great writer’s style, 
it may be asked whether he has injured our language by mak- 
ing it more grammatical? or whether, by avoiding the use of 
proverbs, cant phrases, and colloquial barbarisnsy which can- 
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not be translated, he has not rendered it more intelligible to fo- 
reigners, and to posterity ?, If the same ideas can be conveyed 
in elegant and grammatical danguage, without..antient idioms 
and vulgar phraseology, the admirers of Johnson will probably 
tell us.that they willingly resign the beauties of our antient dia- 
lect, to the conjectures of antiquaries and commentators. 

© Strange occurrences’ are well selected, and pleasantly related. 

© Detached thoughts.’ ‘These consist-of antitheses and pretti- 
nesses, more than depth of thinking, or.elegant ‘expression. 
We select two or three of the best. 

‘ Many new picces please on first reading—if they have more 
novelty than merit. The second time they do riot please, for 
surprise has no second part.’ . “ 

‘ Posterity always degenerates till it becomes our ancestors.’ 

‘ Men are often capable of greater things than they perform. 
They are sent into the world with bills of credit, and seldom 
draw to their full extent.’ 


Miscellaneous Verses. 


The first of these, the Funeral of the Lioness, we fear was 
meant to ridicule a great personage, on a very melancholy occa- 
sion; and the vignettes seem to confirm our apprehension. _ 

The Verses on the Looking glass are pleasant, but would surely 
read much better if, instead of the Galicism ome (on) so often 
repeated, in the last six lines, the pronouns we and our were to 
be used. 

Some of these lines are rough, and’ the measure with which 
the author commences is forgotten :—-which is the case in the 
following portrait de Madame la Marquise du Deffand, a blue- 
stocking friend of our author at Paris. In other respects, the 
thoughts are ingenious. and lively. : 


¢ Where do Wit and Memory dwell ? 
Where is Fancy’s favourite cell? 
Where does Judgment hold her court, 
And dictate laws to Mirth and Sport? 
Where does Reason—not the dame 
Who arrogates the sage’s name, 
And, proud of self-conferr’d degree, 
Esteems herself Philosophy ! 
But the Reason that 1 mean, 
Slave of Truth, and Passion’s queen, 
Who doubts, not dictates, seeks the’ best, 
And to Presumption leaves the rest : 
With whom resides the winning Fair? 
With Rousseau ?—No; nor with Voltaire ; 
Nor where leaf-gold of eloquence. 
Adorning kcss than veiling sense, 
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‘Dazzles the passions it can heat, 

And makes them party to the cheat. 
Where does Patience (tell who know) 
Bear irremediable woe ; 

And, though of life’s best joy bereft, 
Smile on the little portion left ? 


¢ Lastly, tell where boundless flows 
‘The richest stream that Friendship knows 2 
That neither laves the shores of Love, 
Nor bathes the feet of Pride above ; 
But, rolling ’*twixt disparted coasts, 
Impartial glides through rival hosts ; 
And, like St. Charity, divides 
To Gaul and Albion equal tides ? 


‘ Together all these virtues dwell : 

Fe : St. Joseph’s convent * is their cell; 
Their sanctuary, Du Deffand’s mind 
Censure, be dumb! she’s old + and blind.” 





The chief merit of these vers de société consists in jocularity: 
and good-humour. ‘They are local and temporary, and not 
sufficiently polished and important to deserve a place in so 

mpous an edition of the author’s works. 

The following Song is spritely and playful : 


« What a rout do you make for a single poor kiss ! 
I seiz’d it, "tis true, and I ne’er shall repent it : 
May he ne’er en)oy. one, who shall think ’twas amiss 
But for me, I thank dear Cytherea, who sent it. 
¢ You may pout, and look prettily cross ; but I pray, 
What business so near to my lips had your hick 4 
If you will put temptation so pat in one’s way, 
Saints, resist if ye can; but for me, I’m too weak. 


¢ But come, my sweet Fanny, our quarrel let’s end; 
Nor will I by force what you gave not, retain; 
By allowing the kiss, I’m for ever your friend— 
If you say that I stole it, why take it again.’ 


The letters at the end of this volume, between the author 
and his friend Mr. West, discover the early time of life at 
which they were written, im their perpetual effort at wit and 
display of learning. In those of Mr. Walpole, we remark 
much original humour and oddity; and these of Mr. West dis- 
play genius and thinking of a more serious kind. Most readers 





« * The convent at Paris, within whose precincts the marquise du 


Deffand had apartments,’ 
‘+ In the year 1766 she was 65 years old. She died at the age 


gf 83.” 
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must be acquainted with this amiable young writer Baty 
from his correspondence with Gray, in the agreeable life of 
that. polished poet which has been published by Mr. Mason 
All that is left of him was produced in sickness rangi, gra- 


dual decay: but there remain sufficient specimens of his ges 
nius, to render it probable that he would have obtained’a con- 
spicuous niche in the Temple of Fame, had a restoration to 
health, and longevity, been his portion. re 7 





[To be concluded in our next Number] DB... Y: 
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Art. IX. Melody the Soul of Music: an Essay towards the Improve- 
ment of the Musical Art: with an Appendix, containing an, Ac- 
count of an Invention. S8vo. pp. 82. Glasgow, printed at the 
Courier Office. 1798. | 


Te pamphlet is divided into three parts; of which the first 
relates to the , 


Theary of Meledy ; its Use and Corruption. 

_ The benevolence of the ingenious author seems equal to that 
of a father who is said, when on his death-bed, to have re- 
vealed to his son the invaluable secret, that “ the wing of @ 
hare was the best part of that favourite animal ;” for he kindly 
informs the public that me/ody is better than armony, and that 
Scots tunes, and airs equally artless, never intended to. be 
clothed with harmony, constitute al! the music to which 
Jovers of that art should listen, or which Artists themselves 
should cultivate. 

Unluckily for his system, music is too highly cultivated in 
this country for professors to adopt such simplicity as this au- 
thor wants, and which would eave musicians infinite study, 
pains, and labour. ‘Tunes of. the nursery and the street are 
very pleasing, in their place, to those who vo/untari/y listen to 
them: but, at an opera, oratorio, or public concert, where 
the audience, among many that are equally ignorant of good 
composition and accurate performance, consists of others who 
are themselves good performers and good judges; they would 
not be contented with a bag-piper, or an ale-house Welsh- 
harper, though he should treat them with the grave simple airs 
to which our author seems so partial. Are Handel's elaborate 
and sublime choruses simple music? Do the exquisite slow 
movements in Flaydn’s admirable symphonies, or the graceful 
and pathetic airs in the operas of Sacchini and Paesiello, ‘ more 
resemble the incoherencies of a madman, than the persuasive 
and delightful eloquence of a moving orator ?” 

The author has frequently quoted Dr, Burney, and somes 
times against himself. We oa turned to the Doctor’s sam 4 
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of music, ‘and we find that he is as great an enemy to the 
abuse of complication and execution as this writer can be + but 
he distinguishes very properly, we think, between simplicity 
and rusticity. Science and dexterity in the performance of 
instruments are not to be abolished in order to flatter igno- 
Tance, and the uncultivated ears of one set of hearers only. 

The worthy Dr. Beattie is quoted ‘by the essayist in favour of 


_ Simplicity in music: but, though we respect his good taste in 


‘poetry, morality, and theology, yet, when he writes on the 
subject of music with little knowlege or experience in refined, 
polishéd, or learned compositions, and with strong prejudices 
in favour of. the national music of his country, we cannot but 
regard his musical decisions as narrow and contracted. The 
public are too ready to suppose that persons who have excelled 
an one branch of art, or science, which they have particularly 
cultivated, are indued with knowlege in others of which they 
are totally ignorant. Pope, Swift, and Johnson, deemed music 
So- trivial an art that it degraded human nature, and they 
treated its votaries as fools :—but their ears were so defective, 
that a totally blind person was as well qualified to decide critic- 
ally on painting, as these great writers were with respect to 
music, Dr, Beattie’s ear is not physically defective, but prejus 
diced in favour of old ditties with which it has been fed. 

What the author imagines in hearing the Cameronians rant 
is as fanciful as seeing images in the lire, and good and bad 
fortune in cofice-grounds. However, music can scold and 
sooth ; it can awaken various ideas and reminiscences ; it can 
pain: : : but it cannot reason. 

More notés are certain! y wanting in instruments than- vane 
the voice, in order to producé the same effects, and to exhibit 
the power and genius of an instrument such as a harpsichord, 
harp, or lute; which cannot sing, that is, not sustain the 
sounds lke a voice, violin, flute, or hautbois. Yet these can 
produce harmony, and give an idea of melody: but ‘simple 
melody on instruments’of which the tones are transient has no 
other expression than loud and soft. Indeed, our ancestors 
cultivated no melody out of the church but vulgar old ballad 


tunes, such as our author wishes to Ribtiopislie the musical 


scale :—but, as this cultivation consisted of only multiplying 
motes on the virginal in variations of the most difficult and un- 
meaning kind, and in which no simplicity, passion, nor ex- 
pression were ever attempted, they prove that something more 
a wanted than these tunes, even in the infancy of music. 

Ve have heard, as well as the author of this essay, from 
oo good authority, that Dr. Haydn was eng we affected 
~by the mass of sound produced at St. Paul’s by the charity 
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children. It should be remembered, however, that the ag- 
gregate of this unisonous and simple chorus was supported by 
at least 4000 voices of innocent and helpless orphans; the 
sight of whom, and the ideas connected with them, helped the 
pathos which their united voices produced :—but can we hear 
such congregate sounds, and see such an infant assembly, 
every day? In the effects produced by the music of the antient 
Greeks, we may certainly conclude that collateral causes were 
laid under contribution. : 

Poetry does not lose so much by age as Melody, which is a 
mere child of fancy. ‘The poetry of Milton, Dryden, and Pope, 
is now in as high estimation as ever; while the melodies of 
Henry Lawes, Dr. Blow, and Dr. Green, the favourites of 
their day, are become uncouth and vulgar. 

We have no objection to such simple strains as our author 
desires, ‘in the quiet hours of retirement ;’ only let him not 
oblige us to pay half a guinea for hearing them in public, at 
the oratorio, opera, or concerts. Indeed there és, always, for 
the hearers of these musical exhibitions, simple and easy music 
mixed. with other compositions of a more elaborate kind; and 
so there should be, not only for contrast, but to suit the taste, 
science, and expectations of a mixed audience. ‘The author 
may be assured that, if the undertakers of public musical per- 
formances could have been equally patronized by the lovers of 
the art, for simple music, executed by simple performers, such 
as our own capital and provincial cities can supply, they would 
never have hazarded the expence of bringing over from remote 
kingdoms such able ‘musicians as Handel, Bononcini, Bach, 
Sacchini, and Haydn, to compose; nor Farinelli, Senesino, 
Faustini, Cuzzoni, Manzoli, Agujari, Pacchierotti, Marchesi, 
Mara, and Banti, to sing. 

In p. 39, the writer is unfortunate in his assertion that ‘even 
histories, particularly [that of ] Herodotus, were written in verse, 
and publicly sung by a chorus, to the sound of instruments.’ 
This is new information indeed ! We had always understood 
that Herodotus was the first Greek writer in prose. Nor is 
there any poetry in his history, except some Delphic Verses, and 
two or three quotations from Homer. ) 

Part Il. Sketch of Harmony—its Use—and Misapplication. 

Nothing can more plainly prove the necessity of variety in 
the style and composition of music for public performance, 
than the complaints which the author urges in this chapter. 
The patrons of the antient school of composition speak of the 
modern zs ‘thin, flimsy stuff; whipt-sillabub, without con- 


trivance, and unsupported by harmony ;” and here is a gentlee _ 


man who wants harmony to be wholly thrown aside. Rousseau, 
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in one of his paradoxes, which he could make specious and so 
well support, has said*: ‘ When we reflect that, though the 
people of every quarter, of the globe have music of some kind, 
yet that the Europeans only have 4armony or music in parts, it is 
very difficult not to suspect this harmony, with which we are 
so charmed, to be a barbarous Gothic invention, which we 
should never have wantéd, if we had been gifted with more 
sensibility for the beautics of the art, for melody, and for music 

truly natural.” . 

_ Now to gain a little applause or at least toleration—from 
both parties, what can a musician do, but court their favour 
alternately, by the contrasts of pathetic and cheerful, hard and 
easy, full harmony and solo, complication and simplicity ?—and 
whoever goes to an oratorio, opera, or public concert, in the 
capital, will certainly be presented with all this variety. The 
Italians, our masters in the elegant refinements of the art, have 
long since divided their music into three several classes: Mu- 
sica di Chiesa, Musica Teatrale, 9° Musica di Camera; im- 
plying such composition as is suitable to the church, the stage; 
and the chamber ;—and corn being found, must we return to 
acorns? ‘To Scots tunes, never intended to have even the har- 
mony of a simple base ? To Welsh tunes with variations? To 
English ballads, and tunes of the street and nursery ? For these, 
must music be made an art, a science, a profession, on the 
members of which our universities confer degrees? —A coms 
poser who ceases to avail himself of the powers of harmony, 
since its laws have been settled, would act as absurdly as an 
astronomer who determined never to observe the heavenly 
bodies with a telescope. 


ParT III. Hints with a View to Improvement, drawn from the 
preceding Parts. 


« If the expression of the passions, and affections of the mind, is 
to be considered as the chief excellence of musi¢, the improvement of 
that expression must be allowed to be highly deserving of attention, 
It may be making one step to point out a method by which consist- 
ency of expression would be promoted. Might it not be useful, in 
this view, to fix upon some distinguishing classes or divisions of that 
pathetic expression? aatien | to which musical pieces might be 
composed : ‘such as, for example: 

<1. Bold, courageous, magnanimous ; 

‘2. Merry, joyous; — 7 

‘3. Calm, cheerful, contented ; 

«4. Tender, plaintive, compassionate ; 

* 5. Solemn, devotional.’ | 





—- ~ 


* Dict. de Mus. Art. Harmonie. 
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The very classification here recommended has been long 
made and practised by the great dramatic composers of Italy ;— 
and in chamber music, or such as is calculated for private con- 
certs, or even solitary self-amusement, cantatas, solos, and single 
songs, may be instanced, in which the composer Aas found out 
and used such strains as will most § forcibly excite those affec- 
tions of the mind to which the class refers; and in which is 
admitted nothing, however sanctioned by custom, that has a 
tendency to destroy or confound the expression.’ The selections 
recommended, in p. 74, of musical compositions to suit differ- 
ent purposes or states of mind, are published every day in 
volumes of anthems, books of hymns, marches, hornpipes, 
country-dances, &c. 

APPENDIX. 
Containing [an] Account of an Invention by the Author. 


This invention consists in doubling the number of strings 
on the violin, adding to each of the four usual open scrings 
another thicker string, tuned an offave below the sounds 
g, d, a, and e, to be acted upon by the finger and the bow at the 
same time, as if single strings. 

_ The plan of self-accompaniment on the viol da gamba was 
carried to a considerable degree of perfection a few years ago, 
by the late exquisite performer, M. Lip, nick-named Seven- 
teen-string Fack; who, with infinite pains and difficulty, 
thumbed a base, pizzicato, with his thumb on strings placed be- 
hind the neck of his instrument, while the bow and his fingers 
acted as usual on the strings over the finger-board: but the 
execution of this Herculean labour in a concert, while two or 
three violoncellos and a harpsichord hie idle, is useless toil and 
ingenuity. ‘The author of the invention now proposed may be 
assured that no good effect can be produced by loading the 
violin, and every melody which it plays, with octaves. It is 
a known fact among speculative musicians and instrument- 
makers, that the resonance and vibration of every stringed- 
instrument are enfeebled in proportion to the pressure on 
the belly. Thus the unisons of a harpsichord or piano forte 
with only two strings are more powerful than the same two 
unisons, when an octave or 3d unison is added tothem. The 
tone of a good violin would be ruined by the experiment, not 
only from additional pressure on the belly, but by the jarring of 
the duplicate strings arising from their vicinity during vibration ; 
and if sufficiently separated to avoid that disagreeable effect, the 
finger-board must be widened; which would greatly incom- 
mode the performer, and render shifting a very hazardous 
operation. In a word, the vioLin, the most perfect instrument 
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in use, and the highést cultivated, is not likely to be meliorated 
“in tone or facility of execution by what this author is pleased 
“to call an Invention ;—and though the whole tract, a few Scot- 
“ticisms excepted, is well-written in point of style, we find 
“wéthing very profound or practicable in the author’s ideas; 
‘which, in general, seem to flow from inexperience and a super- 
ficial acquaintance -with the art of music, and its powers on 


the ‘feelings of mankind. DYB -y: 





ews —— 


‘Art. X. Reports of the late Mr. Fohn Smeaton, F. R.S. made on 

«- various’ Occasions int the Course of his Employment of an En- 
gineer. Printed for a Select Committee of Civil-Engineers. 
Vol. ls 4to. pp. 450..-18s. Boards. [Taden. 1797. 


stated to have commenced about the year 1760, at which 
time the advancement of the arts and sciences was remarkably 
rapid. Of the'abilities of the artists of the above denomina- 
‘tion, the canals, harbours, lighthouses, &c. of the kingdom 
are a permanent and honourable testimony. In 1771, Mr. 
Smeaton projected and established an association, or (in its 
formal name) a Society of Engineers. During a period - of 
twenty years, the members of this society increased in number 
to sixty-five, of whom fifteen only were real engineers; the 
remainder being composed either of amateurs, or of ingenious 
workmen and artificers... In May 1792, this society was dis- 
solved in consequence of an unpleasant circumstance, which 
had interrupted its harmony: but a renewal of it, under a 
better form, was soon intended, though not carried into effect 
during the lifetime of Mr. Smeaton; his death happened in 
October 1792, and the first meeting of the new institution en- 
titled The Society of Civil Engineers was held on April 15, 1793, 
by Mr. Jessop, Mr. Mylne, Mr. Rennie, and Mr. Whitworth. 
According to the-new constitution of the society, it.is divided 
into three classes. The first class, as ordinary members, con- 
sists of real Engineers. ‘The second class, as honorary mem- 
bers, is composed of men of science, and gentlemen of rank 
and fortune, who have attended to the subject of civil en- 
gineering. ‘The third class, as honorary members also, consists 
of artists, whose professions and employments are connected 
with what is called civil engineering. 

The meetings are held at the Crown and Anchor in the 
Strand, every other Friday, during the session.of Parliament. 
We shall copy the list of the members; 


Ix the preface to this volume, the order of civil engineers is 


‘First 


~ 
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: ‘Figst Crass.—Ordinary Members. 
William Jessop, Sir Tho, H. Page, Kat. F. R.S. 


Robert Whitworth, | John Duncombe, 

John Rennie, F. R.S. Ed. Capt. Joseph Huddart, F.R.S. 
Robert Mylne, F. R.S. Henry _Mastburne, * 
James Watt, F.R.S.—L. & Ed. William Chapman, M. R.A. 
James Golborne, James Cockshutt. 


© Seconp CLaAss. 


The Right Hon. SirJoseph Banks, Doctor Charles Hutton, F.R.S. 
Bart. P.R.S. Knight of the Henry Oxendon, Esq; 


Order of the Bath, &c. | | The Right Hon. the Earlof Mor- 
Sir George A. Shuckburgh Eve- ee tO: Sr 

lyn, Bart. F.R.S. _. John Lloydd, Esq; F.R.S. ~ 
Mathew Bolton, Esq; F.R.S. Right Hon. Charles Greville, Esq; 
Gercral Bentham, F.R.S. . 


Joseph Priestly, Esq; - 
‘ Tuirp Crass. 
William Faden, Geographer, John Foulds, Mill-Wright, &c. 
Jesse “Ramsden, F,R.S. Instru- Samuel Phillips, Engine-Maker, | 
ment-Maker, &c. Samuel Brooke, Printer. 
John ‘Troughton, Instrument- John Watté, Land-Surveyor, &c.? 
Maker, &c. | , 

The manuscripts, designs, drawings, &c. of Mr. Smeaton 
having been purchased by Sir Joseph Banks, application was 
made to him by the society, who proposed to publish those me- 
morials in his possession which might be denominated Reports. 
In consequence of this request, the present volume, which 
contains nearly one half of the reports, is published under the 
care of the following committee: Sir Joseph Banks, Captain 
Joseph Huddart, William Jessop, Robert Mylae, and John 
Rennie, Esqrs. | 

We seldom indulge a greater curiosity, than in examining 
the circumstances that relate to a great man. His figure, coun- 
tenance, temper, manners, even his foibles and his prejudices, 
become objects of our concern, We inquire with avidity 
what books he read or valued, what was the order that he ob- 
served in his studies, and what was the time which he allotted 
to them? we wish to view him in domestic life, and,in his 
hours of relaxation. Yet, in the estimation of some people, 
these circumstances of a person’s life should be more than 
objects of mere curiosity. We wonder at the peculiarities of 
great men: we consider it as something anomalous in human 
nature, that with transcendent abilities should be joined pre- 
judices the most absurd, or foibles the most strange and un- 
manly ; yet, were our knowlege more full and particular, we 


‘ might 
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might possibly arrive at the solution of these problems in 
human nature; we might perceive, in circumstances apparently 
trivial, the adequate causes of these remarkable deviations. 
Biographers, in general, content themselves with giving the 
outlines of character; they sketch, but seldom complete the pic- 
ture. In one particular, however, they have detailed the little 
circumstances that relate to great men. They have been soli- 
citons to inform us what they said and did in the days of child. 
hood, to point out to us the early indications of genius, the 
first buddings of those qualities which were to be unfolded in 
maturer years but we must here listen with caution, and be 
scrupulous. We ought to view with suspicion those wonderful 
tales, which seem to teach that a man, in order to be great 
must be born great, and which discourage industry by insi- 
nuating that eminence is not within the reach of its active and 
persevering efforts. There is no distinguished person of whom 
some remarkable story is not told, A flight of kees is said to 
have alighted on the lips of the infant Plato, as a presage of 
his future eloquence :—the great Newton, at the age of seven, 
was discovered on a haystack, meditating on a book of@arith- 
metic;—and it is related that a modern conqueror neglected 
the sports of his school-fellows in order to peruse the pages of 
Plutarch, The biographer of Mr. Smeaton, also, has discovered 
the engineer in the days of his infancy ; his playthings are said 
to have been not those of children, but the tools of workmen. 
Before his sixth year, Mr,S. imitated (such is the account in 
his life) a windmill, and made a working ppmp that actually 
raised water. In petticoats, he was continually dividing circles 
and squares, and his toys were models of machines. At an 
early age, he could forge iron and steel, could work in wood, 
ivory, and metals, and was skilful in the use of the lathe. _ 

From the continuation of the memoirs of Mr.S, we learn 
that “ 

¢ Mr. Smeaton’s father was an attorney, and was desirous of bring- 
ing his son up to the same profession. He was therefore sent up tq 
London in 1742, where for some time he attended the courts in 
Westminster-Hall ;*but finding that the profession of the law did not 
suit the bent of his genius, (as his usual expression was,) he wrote a 
strongememorial to his father on the subject, whose good sense from 
that moment left Mr, Smeaton to pursue the bent of his genius in his 
own way. 

* Mr. Smeaton after this continued to reside in London, and 
about the year 1750 he commenced philosophical instrument maker, 
which he continued for some time, and became acquainted with most 
of the ingenious men of that time. 

‘ This same year he made his first communication to the Royal 


Society ; being an account of Dr. Knight’s improvements of the 
| Mariper’a 
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Mariner’s Compass. Continuing his very useful labours, and maki 
experiments, he communicated to that learned body, the two follow 
ing years, a number of other ingenious improvements, as will be enu- 
merated in the list of his writings, at the end of this account of him. 

* In 1751 he began a course of experiments to try a machine of 
his invention for measuring a ship’s way at sea; and also made two 
voyages, in company with Dr. Knight, to try it, as well as a com- 
pass of his own invention. 

‘ In 1753 he was elected a member of the Royal Society; andin 
1759 he was honoured with their gold medal, for his paper concern- 
ing the natural powers of water and wind to turn mills, and other 


machines ore on a circular motion. ‘This paper, he says, was > 


the result of experiments made on working models m the years 1752 
and 1753, but not communicated to the Society till 1759; having, 
in the interval, found opportunities of putting the result of these ex- 
periments into real practice, in a variety of cases, and for various pur- 
poses, so as to assure the Society he had found them to answer. 

* In1754, his great thirst after experimental knowledge led him 
to undertake a voyage to Holland and the Low Countries, where he 
made himself acquainted with most of the curious works of art so 
frequent in those places. , 

‘ In December 1755, the Edystone Lighthouse was burnt down, and 
the proprietors, being desirous of rebuilding it in the most substantial 
manner, enquired of the Earl of Macclesfield, then President of the 
Royal Society, who he thought might be the fittest person to rebuild 
it; when, he immediately recommended our author. Mr. Smeaton 
accordingly undertook the work, which he completed with stone in 
the summer of 1759. Of this work he gives an ample description in 
a folio volume, with plates, published in 1791; a work which con- 
tains, in a great measure, the history of four years of his life, in 
which the originality of his genius is fully displayed, as well as his 
activity, industry, and perseverance. 

‘ Though Mr. Smeaten completed the building of the Edystone 
Lighthouse in 1759, yet it seems he did not soon get into full busi- 
ness as a Civil Engineer; for in 1764, whilein Yorkshire, he offered 
himself ‘a candidate for one of the receivers of the Derewventqwater 
estate ; in which he succeeded, though two other persons, strongly 
recoramended and powerfully supported, were candidates for the em- 

loyment. In this, he had the faithful and friendly support of Sir 
Broncis Gosling, Alderman of London, and one of the Commissioners. 
That estate was forfeited in the year 1715, and the revenues thereof 
were applied by Parliament, towards the fund of Greenqwich Hospital. 
It consists of mines of lead, containing much silver, as well as lands. 
It required better than common management, and above all, that 
knowledge absolutely necessary to bring mines of lead and coal to the 
most productive effect. This was the object of the Commissioners, 
and it has been amply repaid. Machines of all kinds, and better 
means ona great plan, were devised for a more easy and ample work. 
ing these mines, by Mr. Smeaton: while, the correct judgment, pa- 
tient industry, and great abilities and sincerity of Mr. Walton the 
younger, of Farnacres, near Newcastle, (his partner in the duty of 
a receiver, ) 
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receiver,) taking upon himself the management and the accounts, 
Ieft Mr. Smeaton leisure and opportunity, to exert his abilities .on 
these works, as well as to make many improvements in the whole of 
this estate of Greenwich Hospital. 

¢ By the year 1775 he had so much business, as a Civil Engineer, 
that he was desirous of resigning the appointment, for that Hospital, 
and would have done it then, had not his friends prevailed upon him, 
to continue in the office about two years longer. 

¢ Mr. Smeaton having thus got into full business as a Civil En- 
gineer, it would be an endless task to enumerate all the various con- 
cerns he was engaged in. A very few of them however may be. just 
mentioned in this place. —He made,the river Ca/der navigable ; a work 
that required great skill and judgment, owing to the very impetuous 
floods in that river.—He planned, and attended for some time, the 
execution of the great, or Forth and Clyde, canal in Scotland, for con- 
veying the trade of the country either to the Aflantic or German 
Ocean. When this work had been executed from the Forth towards 
the Clyde, as far as a point intended for the junction of a collateral 
canal to Glasgow, the work stopped, and was discontinued a consi- 
derable time, by the funds being exhausted. Before that period, 
Mr. Smeaton had declined accepting his salary, which was five hun- 
dyed pounds a year, that he might not be prevented from attending 
to the multiplicity of other business ; and conceiving the resident en- 
gineer, Mr. M‘Keil, was fully competent to conduct it after- 
wards. , After.a lapse of some time, the work was resumed, by 
public aid, and has been carried on, and lately completed, under the 
direction of Mr. Whitworth, to the great benefit of trade and that 
country. | 

¢ On opening the great arch at London Bridge, by throwing two 
arches into one, and the removal of a large pier, the excavation, around 
and underneath the sterlings of that pier, was so considerable, as to 
put the adjoining piers, that arch, and eventually the whole bridge, 
in great danger of falling. ‘The previous opinions of some were posi- 
tive, and the apprehensions of a// the people on this head were so 
great, that many persons would not pass over or under it. The sur- 
veyors. employed were not adequate to such an exigency. Mr. 
Smeaton was then in Yorkshire, where he was sent for by express, 
and from whence he arrived in town with the greatest expedition. 
He applied himself immediately to examine the bridge, and to sound 
about the dangerous sterlings, as minutely as he could. ‘The Com- 
mittee of Common Council adopted his advice; which was, to re- 

urchase the stones of all the City Gates, then lately puiled down, and 

Fring in Moorfields, and to throw them pell-mell, (or pierre perdu,) into 
the water, to guard these sterlings, preserve the bottom from further 
corrosion, raise the floor under the arch, and restore the head of water 
necessary for the water-works to its original power; and this was a 
practice, he had before, and afterwards adopted on other occasions. 
Nothing shews.the, apprehensions of the bridge falling, more, than 
the alacrity with which his advice was pursued: the stones were re- 
purchased that day ; horses, carts, and barges were got ready, and 
the work instantly begun, though it was Sunday morning. Thua 
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Mr. Smeaton, in all human probability, saved London Bridge froma 
falling, and secured it till more effectual methods could be taken. 

‘ In 1771 he became, jointly with his friend Mr. Holmes above- 
mentioned, proprietor of the works for supplying Deptford and Green- 
wich with water ; which, by theiy united endeavours, they brought 
to be of general use to those they were made for, and moderately be- 
neficial to themselves. 

¢ Astronomy was one of Mr. Smeaton’s most Fibs studies ; and 
he contrived aud made several astronomical instruments for himself 
and friends. ‘Aiter fitting up an observatory: at his house at Aus- 
thorpe, he devoted much of his time to it when he was there: even in 
prete bveded to public business, much of which he declined for the 
purpose of applying his attentions to private study, particularly to 
the subject of astronomy- 

‘ About the year 1785 Mr. Smeaton’s health began to decline ; 
and, in consequence, he then took the resolution to avoid new under- 
takings in business as much as he could, that he might thereby also 
have the more leisure to publish some accounts of his inventions 
and works. Of this plan, however, he got no mere executed than 
the account of the Edystone Lichthouse, aad some preparations for his 
intended treatise on rnills; for he could not resist the solicitations of 
his friends in various forks. Mr. Aubert, whom he greatly loved 
and respected, being chosen chairman of Ramsgate Harbour, prevailed 
upon hm to accept the office of Engineer to that harbour, an office 
established at that time, as he had been occasionally consulted only, 

vious thereto; and to their joint efforts the public are chiefly in- 
debted for the improvements that have been made there, within these 
few years ; which fully appears in a Report that Mr. Smeaton gave 
in to the Board of Trustees in 1791, which has been published in 
various ways. 

¢ The powers ot f his mind were beginning to fail, j in the observation 
of his intimate friends, and afterwards of all. He is known to have 
said, on talking of his health, that he found he had suffered more 
from the application he paid to the scheme, design, and proposition 
of a Canal from Birmingham to Worcester, (which was then very 
much contested # Parliament,) than all the business he had ever met 
with. 

‘ Strong exertions were necessary; which, if he had been vigor- 
ous as he was wont, it would have sat easy upon him; but alas! 
with the deficiency then commenced, it was hard labour indeed, 
and thereby promoted the ruin fast approaching, and much to be 
lamented. 

‘ This lamentable tale is told, for the instruction of those engaged, 
and so circumstanced, at that period of life, when the powers of the 
mind are borne down by the complication arfd vastness of an object 
submitted to it. 

¢ The bil! for that work passed bya small majority ; but the diffi- 
cult and contested part af that work has not as yet been attempted. 
He was not the proposer, but the supporter of that proposition, 4 
~~ € Tt had for many years been the practice of Mr. Smeaton to spend 
part of the year in town, and the remainder in the country, at his 
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house at Austhorpe. On one of these excursions in the country, while 
walking in his garden, onthe 16th of September, 1792, he was 
struck with the palsy, which put an end to his useful life the 28th 
of October following, to the great regret of a numerous set of friends 
and acquaintance.’ 


This extract is from an account of his life’ prefixed to the 
present work, said to be taken partly from Dr. Hutton’s Dic- 
tionary: but it differs very little from an account of Mr. 
Smeaton’s life published in 1793 by the late Mr. John Holmes*, 
an eminent watch-maker in the Strands Additional particulars 
are likewise given in the present volume, in a letter from Mrs. 
Mary Dixon, daughter of Mr. Smeaton, to the committee of 
civil engineer’ ; from which we learn that 


¢ The arrangement of his time was governed by a method, as ine 
variable as inviolable: for professional studies were never broken in 
upon, by any one; and these, (with the exception of stated astro- 
nomical observations,) wholly ingrossed the forenoon. His meals 
were temperate, and for many years restricted, on account of health, 
to rigid abstinence, from which he derived great benefit. 

¢ His afternoons were regularly occupied by practical experiments, 
or some other branch of mechanics. And not more entirely was his 
mind devoted to his profession in one division of his time, than ab- 
stracted from it in another. Himself devoted to his family with an 
affection so lively, a manner at once so cheerful and serene, that itg 
impossible to say, whether the charm of conversation, the simplicity 
of instructions, or the gentleness with which they were conveyed, 
most endeared his home. A home, in which from infancy we cannot 
recollect to have seen a trace of dissatisfaction or a word of asperity 
toany one. Yet with all this he was absolute! And it is for casuistry 
in education, or rule, to explain his authority ; it was an authority, 
as impossible to dispute as to define.’ 


Two interesting anecdotes are also given. 


¢ Before this, the Princess De Askoff made an apt comment uport 
this trait of his character ; [his disinterested moderation ;] when, after 
_ vainly i every persuasion to induce him to accept a carte blanche 
from the Empress of Russia, (as a recompence for directing the 
vast projects in that kingdom,) she observed, ‘ Sir, you are a great 
man, and I honour you! You may have an equal in abilities, per- 
haps, but in character you stand single. The £nglish minister, Sir: 
Robert Walpole, was mistaken, and my sovereign has the misfortune 
to find one Man who has not his price !” 
¢ Early in life he attracted the notice of the late Duke and Duchesg 
of Queensbury, from a strong resemblance to their favourite Gay, the 
poet. The commencement of this acquaintance was singular, but the 
continuance of their esteem and partiality lasted through life. —Their 
first meeting was at Ranelagh, where, walking with Mrs, Smeatony- 
— : “ 
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he observed an elderly lady and gentleman fix an evident and marked 
attention on him. After some turns they at last stopped him, and 
the Duchess (of eccentric memory) said, * Sir, I don’t kaow who 
you are or what you are, but so strongly do’ you resemble my poor 
dear Gay, we must be acquainted; you shall go home:and sup with 
us; and if the minds of the two men accord, as do the countenances, 
you will find two cheerful old folks, who can love you well; and I 
think, (or you are an hypocrite,) you can as well deserve it.’’—The 
invitation was accepted, ard, as long asthe Duke and Duchess lived, 
the friendship was as cordial as uninterrupted; indeed, their society 
had so much of the play which genuine wit and goodness know how 


to combine, it proved to be among the most agreeable relaxations 
of his life.’ | 


The volume contains a variety of letters, reports, &c. &c. ree 
lative to the objects of civil engineering, which cannot fail to be 
highly interesting to those who are in the same line in which 
Mr.Smeaton so conspicuously shone. The publication of the 
works reflects much honour on the liberality and zeal of the 
society, and particularly on the labours of its respectable com- 
mittee. 

In what we have hitherto said of Mr. Smeaton, he has been 
considered as merely an engineer; yet from the accounts of his 
life, and from the testimony of his friends, (he is yet fresh in 
their memory,) we are enabled to state that he possessed other 
qualities than soundness of judgment and variety of invention ; 
he was endowed with an uncommon simplicity of manners, 
great modesty, and a rare moderation in pecuniary ambition : 
to his family he was affectionate ; and he laudably controlled, 
by the power of his redson, a temper which was constitu- 
tionally warm. , 

The individual recollection of the virtues of the man must 
however soon perish; and his fame must ultimately rest on the 
excellence and durability of his performances as an artist: but 
we are happy in remarking another addition to the list of those 
(and the list is comparatively but small) who have been both 
wise and good. 

Concerning the utility of works like the present, and of the 
studies to which they have relation, it is needless to speak. It 
has been happily reserved for the enterprising artists of the pre- 
sent day to reach the true goal of science, which the sagacious 
philosophers of former times have pointed out: “ Meta aue- 
tem scientiarum vera et legitima, non alia est, quam ut dotetur vita 
humana novis inventis et copits.” 

R-Wood....e. 
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Art. XI. | Charge Diveoad to the Clergy of the Diocese of Landaff' 
‘in June 1798. By R. Watson, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Lan- 
daff. 8vo. pp. 34-18 Faulder. . 


FT neright reverend author of thischarge observes that it may be 
-* considered as a kind of supplement to his late ** Address * to 
the People of Great Britain.” Though it isa discourse from his 
€piscopal chair, it is political rather than religious; and though 
addressed to the clergyof his Welsh diocese, it embraces subjects 
- of the utmost importance to the whole kingdom. He urges the 
peculiar circumstances of the country as sufficient to justify him 
for inviting his clergy to political discussion; and he boldly avows 
the reflections and sentiments of his own mind, without wish- 
ing magisterially to dictate to his hearers, or to interfere with 
any man’s freedom of thinking or judging. From the Bishop 
of Landaff, neither his clergy nor the public could expect, in 
times like these, a discourse merely on theological questions or 
church discipline. Indeed, his situation is chiefly political. 
As an enlightened statesman, who has much at stake, and who 
perceives the dreadful consequences of anarchy to all that is 
respectable in society, we are not surprised that he should em- 
brace the opportunity of a visitation, to: amplify the sentiments 
delivered in his late “* Address.” 
_ We are clearly of opinion that, if ever there was a contest: 
peculiarly serious and important, it is the present ;—that if 
ever there was an enemy to be dreaded, it is France under her 
present aspect, and with her present ambitious views ;—and 
that if ever unanimity, courage, and true patriotism were ne- 
cessary, they are so now: but we are also of opinion that the 
perils and difficulties of our situation ought to be contemplated 
through the clear medium of good sense, and not through“the 
mist and fog of an alarmed and affrighted imagination, 

It would give us concern to be even suspected of a wish to 
obstruct the Bishop of Landaff, for whom we cherish the 
sincerest respect, in the benevolent and patriotic purpose which 
he has in view in the present supplemental address; yet we 
cannot help remarking that it would perhaps have been more 
useful had it been less violent ; and had the Bishop’s animation 
been a little more restrained by the decorum and studied pre- 
cision which should attach to the episcopal character.’ -He exe 
horts his clergy, in giving those political admonitions and ine 
structions which the times may require, ‘ always to remember 
that the mind of man, yields to kindsiess and courtesy, to gentle 
language and sound argument ;’ yet in the very next sentence 
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‘he tells them that they will be guilty of no breach of Christian 
charity in the use of even arsh language, when they explain 
to their respective flocks the cruelties which the French have 
‘used in every country which they have invaded. \Far from being 
unwilling to have the abominable cruelties and rapacities of 
the French exposed, we think that the interest of humanity 
is concerned in unveiling: their treachery, ambition, injustice, 
and barbarity: but there was no occasion for intimating to the 
Welsh clergy that they may abuse them without bounds, and 
that harsh language was not inconsistent with Christian charity. 
Would it not have been better to have said—** It is charity to 
your country and to the world, to state the enotmities which 
the French, under the notion of giving liberty and security, 
have committed in every country into which they have forced 
themselves :—yet the truest history will appear exaggerated,—= 
the mildest statement, arsh.” ‘This would be regarded as 
proceeding from a kind desire of informing; the other may 
tend only to inflame and goad to madness. 

Dr. Watson justly observes that ¢ the strength and stability 
of all governments have much dependence on the opinions of 
those who are governed ;’ and. proceeding on this point, he 
classes the opinions of men, with respect to the Constitution 
of Great Britain, under three heads. 


‘ The rst, is that-of those, who think that every thing is so well 
arranged, that nothing can be altered for the better.—The 2d, is 
that of those, who are apprehensive, that without a Reform in Par- 
liament, the Government of the country will be insensibly changed 
from a limited to an absolute monarchy.—The 34, ‘is that of those, 
who esteem the constitution so vitiated by corruption, that it cannot 
be amended, and that it ought to be changed into a republic.’ 


The Bishop of Landaff does not entirely adopt any one of 
these opinions. The first and last he rejects without hesitation; 
and as to the second, though he allows that some things may be 
improved in the church and the state, he tells us not only that 
this is not the time for reformation, but that he. has seen no 
plan of parliamentary reform, produced either by the minister 
or his opponents, which went, in his judgment, to the root 
of the malady; and that, unless the reform reaches the root 
of the evil, the disease will be more tolerable than the remedy. 
He does not enlarge on the idea of alterations in the church, 
his mind being wholly engrossed by the state. He seems de- 
sirous of steering a middle course between that of the advocates 
for the practical perfection of the present system, and that of 
those (we believe the number to be very,—very inconsiderable !) 
who desire-a British Republic: but if the wisest and most ex- 
perienced men in the kingdom are unable to project any plan 
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of reform by which the system can be amended,—and the Bishop 
declares this to be his sentiment,—he in words rejects but in 
fact admits the first opinion. | 

We shall pass over the Bishop’s remarks on the subjects of 
Liberty, Equality, and the Rights of Man.—'They are stale 
topics; and’we are weary of them. In disliking democracy, 
he thinks with the great majority of the people of this country. 
‘What its effects in France have been, we know; and we 
may be confident that it will falsify all romantic expectations 
from it. ‘I do not say (observes the R. R. writer) that when 
things are settled there, the present wretched condition of its 
inhabitants will be continued; I hope it will not; but I am 
sincerely of opinion that few of us will live to see such a system 
established in France, as will procure to its inhabitants half 
the blessings which our ancestors have enjoyed, which we 
enjoy, and which it is our interest to take care that our poste- 
rity enjoy, under the British Constitution.’ 

Bishop Watson is farther of opinion that the fabric of the 
French Republic cannot stand; and he wonders how any men 
_can think of carrying on any government without the aid of 
religion. ‘This brings him into his own appropriate province 
as a divine; in which he comments on the importance of the 
question concerning a future state, and endeavours to ascer- 
tain the antiquity of this belief. It was certainly an antient 
doctrine: but it does not appear that the Israelites were ace 
quainted with it so early as he endeavours to prove; and that, 
1500 years before the birth of Christ, they entertained the 
opinion that the soul of man was a substance distinct from 

the body, and existed, after death, in the earth, in a state of 
separation from it. The text which the R.R. author adduces 
does not prove this; and if it did, our Saviour, we conclude, 
would have quoted the fact in his discourse with the Sadducees, 
and not have deduced the doctrine of a future state as an ine 
ference. ‘To us, however, it is clearly revealed; and it should 
not be forgotten in Christian exhortations. 

On the fall of the church of Rome, the Bishop offers a 
few observations. After an extract from Calvin, in which that 
author undertakes to expose the private opinions of the Popes, - 
and the whole college of Cardinals, —viz. that there is no God ;— 
that all that is written, or taught, concerning Christ, is a lie 
and imposture ;—and that the doctrine of a future state and 
resurrection from the dead is a mere fable *;—the Bishop ex- 
claims, § Gracious Heaven! If this be a true picture of the 
Roman Hierarchy, can we regret its fall?’ All this violence 
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of Calvin, however, he tells us, he does not admit ; and we 
think that few others will. ‘It better becomes us (he remarks) 
_ to examine ourselves, than to censure others; and there -cer- 
tainly is room for inquiry, whether all the Protestant churches 
are so pure in doctrine, so perfect in discipline, so truly 
Christian in practice, as to have nothing to fear for themselves 
from the fall of the church of Rome.’ 


This is indeed an important inquiry, and it cannot be insti- . 


tuted too soon. All the reform in the church, to which the 
Bishop points, respects the maintenance of curates:—but we 
question whether this will reach the root of the evil. Will the 
church be established on a rock, by making every living in the 
kingdom of not less value than tool. a-year ? 

. This Charge is published at the request of the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions for the county of Monmouth. 





Arr. XII. Report from the Committee f Secrecy of the House of 
Commons of Ireland, as reported by the Right Hon, Viscount 
Castlereagh, 21st August 1798. 8vo. pp. 267. 48. Debrett, 
uondon. 

Art. XIII. Report from the Committee of Secrecy of the House of 
Lords of Ireland, as reported by the Right Hon. Earl of Clare, 


Lord ign Chancellor, 30th August 1798. 8vo, pp. 53. 1s. 6d. 
‘ Debrett, London, 


HE late rebellion in Ireland has been by different parties 
attributed to opposite causes. By one party, it is said to 
have originated in an overbearing, corrupt, and persecutin 
system early adopted and unremittingly pursued by the Irish 
administration :—a system which, disregarding the reasonable 
wishes and earnest remonstrances of a loyal people, treated 
their claims with insolence, and their complaints with insult. 
To these original causes, they trace the first rise of discontent 
in Ireland; which, by a succession of irritating and impolitic 
severity, they say, was ultimately forced into treason and re- 
bellion.—By another party, the calamities which Ireland has 
lately suffered, the progress of sedition, and all the succeeding 
horrors of the late rebellion, are attributed in the first instance 
to the ambitious views and sinister opposition of a few leading 
demagogues; whose efforts to excite discontent in the people, 
against their governors, have been but too powerfully seconded 
by the introduction and growth of French principles among 
the Irish people, and by the co-operation of a republican fac- 
tion; whose aim was self-aggrandisement; whose means were 
the separation of Ireland from Great Britain, and the substitu- 
tion of republican government for the present constitution. 
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Whether or not there. was sufficient ground for the former 
of these opinions; whether those who have, for some time 
ast, managed the powers of government in Ireland, have or 
_ Have not acted with honest intentions and sound policy ; it cans 
not reasonably be expected that a publication such as that now be« 
fore us should determine :—but it is most abundantly clear from 
the report made by a committee of the Irish House of Commons, 
and from the copious documents which they here lay before the 
public, that the discontented party in Ireland, whatever might 
Originally have been their object, have for some years past 
aimed not merely at redress of grievances, but at a dismem- 
berment of the empire ; and that the prime object of the tre- 
mendous and unprecedented conspiracy, which had so long 
existed in that country under the name of Unirep IRISHMEN, 
was the overthrow of the Irish monarchy, and the erection of 
an Irish republic under:French auspices. 

Before the Committee of the Commons proceed to trace the 
extension and progress of the system of treason, since the last re- 
port was made on this subject, they advert to the prominent facts 
established by former inquiries. ‘They briefly state that the so- 
ciety of United Irishmen was established in the year 17913 and 
that they held forth, as the ostensible objects of their union, 
Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform, while the 
teal purpose (at least of the leaders of that body) was the sepa- 
ration of Ireland from Great Britain.—For the first three years, 
their attention was entirely taken up in the circulation of sedi- 
tious publications, particularly the works of Paine: but in the 
year 1795 the test of the society underwent a striking revision, 
by omitting, after the words ‘ a full representation‘of all tbe 
people,” the words ‘in the Commons house of parhament.” 
The reason of this omission was admitted by those of the Ex- 
ecutive Directory of the union to be, the better to reconcile 
reformers and republicans in a common exertion to overthrow 
the state. In the summer of 1796, the society had been 
greatly enlarged ; and at that time was frst opened a direct 
communication between the French and the heads of the party; 
the result of which was a promise of French assistance to aid 
the disaffected. About this time, also, the society formed it- 
self secretly into military bodies; of which the numbers in 
Ulster alone were stated, in April 1797, to amount to 100,000, 
largely supplied with fire-arms and pikes, and bound by oath 
to obey their commanders. In addition to these measures, a 
system of terror was adopted by the society, in order to deter 
magistrates and witnesses from doing their duty: multitudes 
were compelled to take illegal oaths ; and the robbery of arms 
from the well-affected became general, 
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To meet these evils, (the report of Lord Castlereagh proceedsto 
state,) the insurrectionyact was passed; which gaye to the magis- 
trates, in disturbed counties, a very enlarged power,—of the exe 
tent or nature of Fehia tor however, the ih no scanty 


Pas 


men, ao in the. late, rebellion increased. to. 59,990. The,nex¢ 
measure adopted by government.was a proclamation tq prevent 
those numerous assemblages, of the. people, under . pretence 
of saving corn, digging potatoes, &c.. of. which -the: dis- 
affected availed themselves to'display their strength. The 
proclamation of Lieut. General Lake for disarming. Ulster fol- 
lowed, on the 13th of March 2797. The disarming at first 
was performed, says the Committee, with all possible mild- 
ness: but in June following, when a general insurrection was 
on the point of breaking out, ;more vigorous measures of com- 
pelling a surrender of. arms were adopted. Still, however, 
a general insurrection in Ulster was determined ; and, notwith- 
standing the exertions of the army, a. partial rising. did take 
place.in the county of Down: but the insurgents, finding 
themselves unsupported, dispersed, Tranquillity was now parte 
ly restored: but the leaders of the treason, fearing that the 
enemy should be deterred from invasion by this circumstance, 
began to propagate their system in the southern and western 
counties of Ireland. Their emissaries were successful; and the 
same enormities, which had visited the North, became appa- 
rent in Munster and Connaught. The great argument used 
here to excite the people was the oppressiveness of tithes; it 
succeeded ; and the antient abominable White-boy practices of 
burning corn and houghing cattle were very generally prace 
tised. 

To arouse the resentment of the Catholics, they were in- 
formed that oaths had been taken by large bodies to exter 
minate them. A paper called “THe UNion Star,” openly 
recommending insurrection and murder, was privately printed 
and circulated ; and another entitled ** THE Press,” conveying 
periodical exhortations to outrage and insubordination, was 
published by Mr. Arthur O’Connor; who admitted, before 
the Committee, that he was for more than a’ year a member of 
the Executive Directory of the Irish Union. Pikes were now 
fabricated in such numbers as to be co-extensive with the ore 
ganization of the society itself; 129,000 in the whole have been 
surrendered to government, exclusively of those with which the 
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insurgents were armed in the late rebellion. To seduce the 
solditry from their allegiance wasearly made a part of their 


. system; and latterly, in the hope of diminishing the resources of 


the'sfate, instructions were given to the' people to abstain from 
the'consumption of excisable articles. -- 

' Having thus far proceeded to detail the domestic measures 
of the Union, the Committee advert to their connexién with 
the! Frénch ; which is developed by the evidence of Dr. 
M<Nevin, Mr. Emmet, and Mr. A. O’Connor, three’ members 
of the Irish Directory. According to them, the party, despair- 
ing of carrying their plans into execution through the medium 
of a democratic reform, avowedly directéd their efforts towards 
revolution ; and: having learnt from''Mr.'T. Wolfe-Tone at 


Parigthat the state of Ireland had been represented in such a - 


manner to the government of France as to induce ¢ethem toa, 
resolve on sending a force to Ireland, to enable it to separate 
from Great Britain; a meeting of the Irish Executive was 
holden, to consider of this proposal. The result was that the 

agreed to scree the assistance thus offered by the French go- 
vernment. ‘This meeting took place in the summer of 179635 


and Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Mr. A. O’Connor were dis= 


atched to France, in order to communicate the resolution to the 
Directory. Both of these gentlemen held a conference with 
General Hoche on the French frontier near Switzerland, and 
that officer had the command of the expedition which failed 
in its attempt against Ireland in the month of December fol« 
lowing, | 
From the period of the failure of this expedition, the dis- 
affected either did or pretended to expect the immediate return, 


. of the enemy: but in the spring of 1797, the Executive of the 


Union, thinking that the French were:dilatory, dispatched a 
Mr. Lewins for assistance ; who still continues the accredited 
minister of the Irish Union to the''French Directory. Dr. 
M'‘Nevin was sent to France for the same purpose in theens 
suing summer: but, not being able‘to reach Paris, he trans- 
mitted a memoir to the French minister, which is given in the 
Appendix, and which, after an exaggerated statement of the 
resources of the Union, prays earnestly for the promised suc- 
cours. ‘Those succours, it was proposed, shoukd be limited to 
such a force’ as might merely enable them to subvert the 
government : but the French, on the other hand, were disinclin- 
ed to send any force to Ireland, unless one which would not only 
enable them to conquer but to retain the country. In conse- 
quence, however, of these and other urgent : remonstrances 
from the leaders of the Irish Union, the French Directory did, 
during that summer, make preparations of an extensive nature 
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both in the Texel and at Brest, for the invasion of Ireland; 
and it was this pe which induced the French government 
to oblige the Dutch fleet to put to sea, and thus caused the me- 
morable victory gained by Admiral Duncan on the 11th of Oc- 
tober 1797. 
~The Committee now proceed to state that, early in the pre- 
sent year, the French government informed the Trish Union 
that they might expect succour from France in April: but, not- 
withstanding the rebellion, says the report, ae have not yet 
thought it prudent to fulfil their promise. (The report was 
written before the landing of the French troops at Killala.) 
‘The report goes on to give a history of the steps which led 
immediately to the rebellion, The design of rising, even 
without foreign aid, it states to have been urged by the Ulster 
delegatés so early:as the spring of 1797, in consequence of the 
vigorous measures of government. ‘The Leinster delegates, 
however, dissented from the measure at that time: but the 
consideration of it was resumed by the delegates in March 
1798 ;—when the well-timed measures of government were 
so efficacious in dissolving the Union, and in obliging the 
people to surrender their arms, that it became evident to the 
leaders that they had no other alternative than to rise at once, 
or to abandon their purpose. About this time, therefore, de- 
tailed military instructions were sent to the Adjutants-general 
of the Union, and all things were prepared for the insurrection, 
This produced the Government proclamation of the 30th March 
1798, stating that the conspiracy had broken out into actual 


rebellion, and enjoining the military to act in the most sum-— 


po way in disarming the rebels and the disaffected. ‘ "This 
proclamation was transmitted to General Abercrombie, then 
commander in chief, who published notices to the inhabitants 
of the disturbed counties, of the measures which he in 
consequence intended to take. ‘These notices are given in 
the Appendix; and the Committee observe that. no mear 
sures of severity were ever adopted by the servants of govern- 
ment without previous and timely notice.—The efficacy of 
these severities was so great, that the headers of the rebellion 
began to perceive that their cause was losing ground. ‘The 
arrest of the Provincial Committee on the 12th of March, 
and of several other leading members of the Union on the same 
day, added greatly to their embarrassment, and urged them to 
a desperate effort. A plan was therefore formed for a general 
rising. ‘Fhe camp at Loughlinstown, and the artillery station 
at Chapel-Izod, were to be surprised: The counties of Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Kildare were to co-operate in the attack; and 
the insurrection having commenced in the metropolis, of which 
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the, signal was to,be the burning of .the mail-coaches, it wag 
expected that the North and South would also rise. Govern- 
ment were informed of these, intentions; and therefore, though 
the rising was attempted on the night, of the 23d, and the 
mail-coaches were destroyed according to agreement, it_was 
completely frustrated. On the 24th, the Lord Lieutenant, by 
proclamation authorised the summary punishment,of martial 
law against the rebels, or any who should assist “in. the re- 

Such. is a general view of the statements contained in the re- 
port made to the. House of Commons, The Committee’ con- 
clude by submitting to the House their opinion on the whole. 

The Appendix constitutes the great bulk. of this volume, 
and contains a vast variety of matter; all, in fact, which was 
connected in any degree with the United Irish, and which could 
be amassed from former reports of parliamentary committees, 
seized papers, private information of witnesses, public trials, 
minutes of courts martial, &c. &c. &c. They seem to go the 
full length of substantiating, against the United Irish Society, 
all the charges which the report contains. It deserves to be 
noticed, however, that no correspondence appears to have 
passed between the French and the United Irishmen, until 
after the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam from the government of 
Ireland. % f 

The matter of the Report of the Upper House of the Irish 
Parliament being substantially the same with that of the larger 
mass of information contained in the Report of the Commons, 
it is unnecessary for us to analyse the former with the attention 
which we have bestowed on the latter. It may suffice briefly 
to observe, that each of these authentic publications com- 
pletely confirms and illustrates the evidence produced by the 
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Art.XIV. Hore Biblice,&c. 8vo. pp. 109. (Not sold.} 1797. 


ee little volume contains the product of the didlical 
hours of a lay-theologian, Mr. Butler, of Lincoln’s Inn; a 
liberal man, as is evident; a catholic, as we presume, from his 
general insistance on tradition, and from some specific intimae 
tions... They are occupied more with exegetical than with doc- 
trinal points: but of their contents the author’s own com- 
pendium will be the best description. He undertakes to give, 

¢ I. Some history of the rise and decline of the Hebrew language, 
including an account of the Mishna, the Two Gemaras, and the Tar- 
gums: ITI. Some account of the Hellenistic language, principally 


with a view to the Septuagint version of the Bible: III. Some ob. 
servations 
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servations én the effect produced on the style of the New. Testament, 
ist, by the Hellenistic idiom of the writers; 2dly,.by the Rabbinical 
doctrines, current in Judza, at the time of Christ’s appearance, and 
by the controversies among the sects, into which, the learned were 
then divided; 3dly, by the literary pursuits of the Jews, being con- 
fined to their religious tenets and observances ; 4thly, by the political 
subserviency of the Jews to the Romans; 5thly, by their connec. 
tions and intercourse with the neighbouring nations; and 6thly; by 
the difference of the dialects, which sabeeliall among the Jews them- 
selves: IV. Some account, tst, of the biblical literature of the 
middle ages; 2dly, of the industry of the Monks; and gdly, of the 
industry of the Jews, in copying Hebrew.manuscripts: V.-Some 
notion of the Masorah, and the Keri and Ketibh: VI. Some 
notion of the controversy respecting the nature, antiquity, and utility 
of the vowel points: VII. Some general remarks, 1st, on, the his- 
tory of the Jews after their return Bom the Babylonish captivity to 
the birth of Christ ; 2dly, on the persecutions suffered by the Jews; 
3dly, on their present state ; 4thly, on their religious tenets ; sthly, 
on the appellations of their-doctors and teachers; 6thly, on the Ca- 
bala; 7thly, on their writers against the Christian religion ;: -and 
Sthly, on their principles respecting sclighous ‘toleration; VLIL. 
Some observations on the nature of the Hebrew manuscripts, and 
the principal printed editions of the Hebrew Bible: IX. Some ace 
couat of the principal Greek manuscripts of the New Testament; . 
X. Of the biblical labours of Origen : XI. Of the polyglottic edi- 
tions of the New Testament: XII. Of the principal Greek editions 
of the New Testament: XIII. Of the Oriental versions of the 
New Testament: XIV. Of the Latin Vulgate: XV, Of the Eng- 
lish translations of the Bible: XVI. Of the division of the Bible 
into chapters and verses: XVII. Some general observations on the 
nature of the various readings of the sacred text, so far as they may 
be supposed to influence the questions respecting its purity, authenti- 
city, or divine inspiration,’ 

The merit of this convenient and comprehensive mis 
cellany has recommended it, we hear, to the Clarendon | press. 
We shall however offer a few remarks on the leading subdivi- 
sions. I. 1. ¢ The claim of the Hebrew language to the dighest 
antiquity (says our author) cannot be denied: its pretensions 
to be the original language of mankind, and to have been the 
only language in existence before the confusion at Babel, are 
not inconsiderable.’” We deem them very inconsiderable, rand 
are surprised that Mr. B. should have admitted such an un- 
founded assumption. Had he attentively perused the remarks 
of Schultens. De Guignes, Michaélis, &c. 6n this subject, we 
think that he would not have hazarded an assertion of this 
kind :—but the Rabbins and Buxtorfs seem to be his chief 
guides. 

IIf. 2. The author professes to enumerate the religious sects 


among the Jews, at the time of the birth of our Saviour; and 
he 
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he'sufficiently notices the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Scribes, 
and the Herodians, but passes over the Essenes and the Gau- 
lonites, both of whom are very interesting to the student of 
Christianity. We shall throw together a few particulars of 
each, chiefly condensed from the ‘“ Moses and Aaron” of 
Godwin. ae. 

The Essenes, according to some authors, were so named 
from the word ND: to heal diseases; an art which they are 
said to have studied scarcely less than the Bible. They were 
divided into “ practic.and theorie ;” the former-labouring for 
the profit of a common purse with their hands; the latter with 
their minds. They exercised gratuitous hospitality towards 
each other, and at- the common expence towards strangers. 
They shunned perfumes, wore whité garments, forbad oaths, 
venerated the old, drank only water, avoided animal food and 
sacrifice, and taught fatalism. During. an apprenticeship of 
five years, their youth were trained to modesty and. decency. 

y: were commanded to:speak little, to bathe in drawers, not 

to-touch their seniors, to observe the Sabbath, to worship towards 
the east, to preserve the names of angels, and to marry not for 
the sake of having a wife but of having children. In number, 
they were reputed about four thousand. The practic Essenes 
were mostly occupied in keeping sheep, fishing, tending bees, 
tilling, and other handicraft occupations: to these were allowed 
a dinner and a supper ; to the theorics, or instructors, a supper 
only, 
- The Gaulonites or Galilzeans were so called from their ori- 
ginal leader, who was of Galilee, and named Judas. This 
was a seditious confederacy first formed in the time of Cyre- 
mius, to resist the payment of tribute to Cesar. Judas taught 
his followers to call no man on earth master, but only the Lord 
of lords; and he was probably protected by Archelaus, a son 
of Herod, the seizure of whose goods he resisted. ‘These 
Gaulonites were peculiarly hostile to the Herodians; and.they 
forbad sacrificing for the emperor, and were in consequence at- 
tacked by Pilate, who slew many of them for contumacy. To 
this sect those rufhans are supposed to have belonged, who 
are mentioned in the Acts (xxi. 38.) as in number about four 
thousand. — 

The Protestants have objected to Popery, and the infidels to 
Christianity, that the most dismal period of human history ex- 
tends from the establishment of this religion under Constantine, 
to the dis establishment of it under Leo X. Our author’s re- 
marks on this period merit selection, on account of their apos 
Jogetic tendency 3 


‘IV. i 
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© IV. 1. The comparatively dow state of literature, and of the aris and 
sciences, during this middle age, must be acknowledged ; bat justice 

claims our gratitude to the venerable body of men, who strove against 
the barbarism of the times, and to whose exertions we entirely owe 
all the precious remains of sacred or protaae antiquity, that survived 


that calamitous zra. For whatever has been preserved to us of the 
writers of Greece or Rome ; for all we know of the language of those 
invaluable writers ; for all the monuments:of our holy religion ; for the 
sacred writings which contain the word of God ; and for the traditions 
of the wise and the good respecting it, we are solely, under providénce, 
indebted to the zeal and exertions of the priests and monks of the 
church of Rome, during this middle age *.. If, during this period, 
there were a decay of taste and learning,, it is wholly to be ascribed 
to the general ruin and devastation, brought on the christian world, 
by the inroads and conquests of the barbarians, and the other events, 
which were the causes, or the consequences of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. Besides, while we admit and lament, we should 
not exaggerate, the literary degradation, of the times, we speak of. 
Biblical literature, the immediate subject of the present inquity, was 
by no means entirely neglected. Doctor Hody, in his most learned 
Historia Scholastica Hebraist Textus Versionumgae Grece et Latios 
Vulgate, places this circumstance beyond the reach of controversy. 
He proves, that, there never was a time, even in the darkest ages, 
when the study of the original language of the Holy Writings was 
wholly neglected. In England alone, the works of the venerable 
Bede, of Holy Robert of Lincoln, and of Roger Bacon, shew how 
greatly it was prized and pursued there.’ 


VIi. 1. In this section occurs a pontifical genealogy, or 
the pedigree of the Jewish high-priests, from the captivity to 
the time of Christ. The list begins with Josedek, who was 
carried into captivity at the first siege (1 Chronicles, vi. 15.) 
of Jerusalem, and who was the elder brother of Ezra. 
Now our author maintains (p. 32.) that this Josedek was. 
high-priest at the time of the return of the Jews from 
captivity ; which he supposes to have taken place under 
Zerubbabel, in virtue of an edict of Cyrus, The first. edict 
of Cyrus was issued in the fifth year of the Conquest (Ba: 
ruch I. 2.), or in the second year of Zedekiah’s reign; and 
this return was superintended by Shesbazzar, The second 
edict of Cyrus is of unknown date; unless it may be inferred 
from the book of Ezra (ch. iii. v.1.) that it took place in the 
seventh month after the second siege, in which Nebuzaradan 
burned the templé. Whether Josedek was killed in this second 
siege does not appear: but it is evident that Joshua, son of Jo» 
sedek, was already priest within two years of that event (Ezra, 





* We think that this is too bold an opinion, and not sufficiently 
warranted by fact. Rev. ) 


ch, iii. 
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veh. iit v. 8.); and that to him was intrusted, under the pro- 
phets Haggai and Zechariah *, the consecration of an enter- 
‘prise, of which the .civil conduct was allotted to Zerubbabel. 
Zerubbabel survived Cyrus, and continued (Ezra, iv. 3—~5.) 
‘under Darius to govern the Jews, whose temple he finished 
(1 Esdras, vii. 5.).in the sixth year of that king. Xerxes or Ar- 
taxerxes (1 Esdras, vill. 1-7.) soon transferred the superin- 
tendance of Jerusalem to Ezra; who, in the seventh year of 
this prince, conducted to Jerusalem the third and last colon 

_ of returning Jews; and thus terminated, long after the rear f 
of Josedek, a captivity which, if it endured seventy years, 
must have begun twenty-seven years before the accession of 
the first Darius. By the first year of Cyrus, the scriptures 
often appear to mean the first year of the subjection of Jerusa- 
lem to his authority. We apprehend that Mr, Butler will find 
it impossible to reconcile these particulars with the dates which 
he has adopted. 

At a period when even some of the arbitrary + sovereigns of 
Europe are waging with each other a contest of liberality, and 
are said to be hastening to add Jewish emancipation to that 
which they have already vouchsafed to all the Christian sects, 
it is with interest and with approbation that we meet with any 
account of this people, which tends to conciliate in their be- 
half that good- wil] which has too long been withholden : 7 


_ © VIL. 2. With respect to the present state of the Fews, their 
history, from the death of Christ to the present century, has been 
ably written by Monsieur Basnage. It eget a scene of suffering 
‘and persecution unparalleled in the annals of the world. Wherever 
the Jews have been established, they necessarily have borne their 
share of the evils of the age, in which they lived, and the country, 
in which they resided. But, besides their common share in the suf- 
ferings of society, they have undergone a series of horrid and un- 
utterable calamities, which no other description of men have ex- 
perignced in any other age or any other country. Brotier computes 
the number of those, who perished by the sword between the year 

6 and the year 70, at two millions. When we reflect on them, we 

ay address the Jews, as the Rabbi Jochanan is said to have ad- 
dressed the'temple, at the time of the siege of Jerusalem, when he 
felt it shaking, and observed the gates opening of their own accord, 





* If the vith and viith chapters of Zechzriah be both of one date, 
it should seem that Joshua was still a minor branch of the holy family 
in the 4th year of Darius. | : 

On the petition of a Jew, who has gone through his examination 
before the academy of surgery with distinction, his Danish majesty 
has recently declared that the religion of the petitioner shall be no 
obstacle’ to his employment in the public service. The Prussians 
have long since given similar examples. icaciiiaels ee eee 

«O temple, 
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* Otemple, temple, why dost thou shake! and art thus moved! We 
know thou art to be destroyed.”” But while we reverence, in their suf.. 
ferings and calamities, the prophecies which foretold them, so long 
before they happened ; while, in humble silence and submission, we 
adore the inscrutable and unsearchable decrees’ of God, who thus 
terribly visits the sins of fathers on their'childrén, we shall find, that, 
in judging between them and their persecutors, it is a justice due to 
them 33-4 ‘us, to acknowledge, that, if on some occasions, they 
may be thought to have deserved their misfortunes by their private 
vices or public crimes, it has oftener happened, that they have been 
the innocent victims of avarice, rage or mistaken zeal. Res est sacra, 
miser. ‘Their sufferings alone intitled them to some compassion ; and 
our compassion for them rises to an higher feeling, when, to use the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, (ix. Rom. 4, 5, and 6,) we consider “ that, their’s 
was the adoption, the glory, the covenants, the law, the worship, the 
promise, and the fathers, and that from them descended the Christ 
according to the flesh, who is God over all, blessed for ever ;”” and 
(xi. Rom. 26,28) * that the hour approaches, when all Israel shall 
be saved, when the deliverer shall come out of Zion, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob ;” and that, even in their present state 
of rejéction, ** they are beloved of God, for their father’s sake,” 
To the honour of the See of Rome, it must be said, that, the Ro. 
man pontiffs, with some few exceptions, have treated them with 
lenity, defended them against their persecutors, and often checked 
the mistaken zeal of those, who sought to convert them by force. 
Thus, St. ee the Great always exhorted his clergy, and the 
other parts of his flock, to behave to them with candour afd tender. 
ness. He repeatedly declared, that, they should be brought into 
the unity of faith, by gentle means, by fair persuasions, by charitable 
advice, not by force: and, that, as the law of the state did not allow 
their building new synagogues, they ought to be allowed the free use 
of their own places of worship. His successors, in general, pursued 
the same line of conduct. The persecutions excited by the Emperor 
Heraclius against the Jews, were blamed at the fourth council of 
Toledo, which declared “that, it was unlawful and unchristianlike 
to force people to believe, seeing it is God alone who hardens and 
shews mercy to whom he will.” St. Isidore of Seville was an advo- 
cate for the mild treatment of them. © There is extant'a letter from 
St. Bernard, to the Archbishop of Mentz, in which he strongly 
condemns the violence shewn:them by the crusaders. At a latter 
period, Pope Gregory the IXth, a zealous promoter of the crusade 
itself, observing, that, the crusaders, in many places began ‘their 
expedition, with massacres of the Jews, not only loudly reprehended 
it, but took all proper methods of preventing such barbarity. Pope 
Nicholas the IId protected them, in his own dominions, even against 
the inquisition ;. and sent letters into Spain, to prevent force Bei 


used to compel them to abjure their religion, Pope Alexander the 
Vith received, with kindness, and recommended to the. protection’ 
of the other Italian states, the Jews who came‘to Rome or other 
parts of Italy, on their banishment from Spain and Portugal. ‘Paul 
the IIJ@ shewed them so much kindness, that Cardinal Sadoley 


thought 
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thought him blameable for carrying it to an excess. By the bulls of 
Pius V. and Clement the VIIIth, they are banished from the papal 
dominions, except Rome, Ancona, and Avignon. Pope Innocent 
the XIth, gave them several marks of his favour. The general 
kindness of the Roman Pontiffs to them is admitted by the Jews 
themselves. The Jewish writers divide the west into two sovereign- 
ties, or rather inte the two principal religions that reign in it, namely 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant ; extolling the kind protec- 
tion and favour they receive from the former, and complaining of 
the unkind treatment they meet with from the latter. ‘ Popish 
Rome,’’ says Barrios, ‘* hath always protected them, ever since its 
general Titus destroyed Jerusalem.” 
¢ Of the state of the Jews during the Middle Ages we have curious 
and interesting accounts by Benjamin of Tudela in Navarre, and 
Rabbi Pitachah ; two learned Jews, who, in the twelfth century, 
visited the principal cities of the east, where the Jews had syna- 
ogues, and returned through Hungary, Germany, Italy, and 
rance. A wish to magnify the importance of their brethren, is dis- 
cernible in the writings of both; and, for their extreme credulity, 
both are justly censured.. But, after every reasonable deduction is 
made on these accounts, from the credibility of their narratives, much 
will remain to interest even an intelligent and cautious reader. At 
different times, the Jews have been banished from France, from Ger- 
many, from Spain, from Bohemia, and from Hungary. We have 
_ particular accounts of the miseries of those, who were banished from 
the last of these a GY They were banished from England in 
the rcign of Edward the Ist, but were permitted to return by Oliver 
Cromwell. Numbers of them are settled in Persia, in the Turkish 
empire, in Fez, Morocco, Barbary, in many parts of the East 
Indies, in some part of Germany, in some of the Italian States, in 
Poland, in Prussia, and the Hanse towns. Their condition is most 
flourishing in England and Holland; but Poland is the principal seat 
of their literature. ‘They have no accurate deduction of their descent 
or enealogy. They suppose, that, in general, they are of the tribes 
of asset and Judah, with some among them, of the tribe of Levi; 
but the Spanish and Portuguese Jews claim this descent, exclusively 
for themselves, and, in consequence of it, will not by marriage, or 
otherwise, incorporate with the Jews of other nations. They have 
separate synagogues; and if a Portuguese Jew should, even in 
England or Hollar » marry a German Jewess, he would immediately 
be expelled the synagogue, deprived of every civil and ecclesiastical 
tight, and ejected from the body of the nation. They found their 
pretensions on a supposition, which prevails among them, that, many 
of the principal families removed, or were sent into Spain, at the 
time of the captivity of Babylon. See the Reflections Critiques, 


added to the second letter, in the incomparable collection, intitled, 
Lettres de quelques Juifs Portugais Allemands et Polonais, a M. de Vol- 
tgire.—It is certain, that, a large body of Jews is established in 
China ; the best account of them is in Brotier’s Tacitus, 3 vol. 567. 

¢ All Jews feel the dignity of their origin, recollect their former 


pre-eminence, with conscious elevation of character, and bear, with 
indignation, 
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indignation, their present state of degradation and political subser- 


of triumph is at hand, when the long expected Messiah will come, 
will gather them from the corners of the earth, will settle them in 


the land of their fathers, and subject all the nations of the earth to 
his throne.’ 


The relation, extracted from a work entitled the Phenix, 
printed in 1707, of a convention of Jews at Ageda, has all the 
air of a pious romance: some German journalist might inquire 
into the fact. 

The author’s account of the chief printed editions of the 
scriptures has appeared to us better composed than that of the 
chief manuscripts. ‘To Mill’s assiduous collection of various 
readings, to Bengel’s graduated estimate of contending phrases, 
to Wetstein’s conscious force and deep search through all the 
ramifications of evangelical literature, and to Griesbach’s taste- 
ful selection of interesting commentary, appropriate justice is 
rendered. ‘The Anglo-Saxon Heptateuch published by Thwaites, 
at Oxford, in 1698, is not enumerated among our native trans- 
lations of the Bible. The severe abbreviation of its style must 
no doubt be ascribed to the translator, and the castrations to 
the editor; who supposes his manuscript to have been of the 
thirteenth century. ‘The modern partial translations are also 
passed over by Mr. Butler; not, we hope, because he imputes 
either lack of learning or lack of courage to the interpreters. 
The subsisting distribution into chapters and verses is justly 
censured. Itwould be instructive to accompany the New 


early writings. 

A pleasant anecdote interwoven in this portion of the dis- 
cussion deserves to be recollected.. Cardinal Albert of Mentz 
sent to Erasmus, in return for a copy of his Greek Testament, 
a golden cup, with this commendation: * Ait wocari poculum 

_ amoris, ex quo, qui biberint, protinus benevolentid mutud .congluti- 
nari.’ ==‘ Utinam, says Erasmus, theologi Louanienses ex eo me= 
cum potdssent.” To us also be it allowed to wish, that Christ- 
ians of every persuasion might from such a cup drink the wine 
of their communion ;—that, ceasing to insist on points which 
are dwindling into insignificance, they would begin an emula- 
tion of benevolence, and a rivalship of utility ;—and that, laying 
aside the provoking nicknames of dissension, they would con- 
tentedly glide into one Catholic church, and unite. to purify 
their common faith from an alloying amalgam ef Judaism and 
Platonism. 


Rey. Ocr. 1798. Q. MONTHLY 





viency- But, they comfort.themselves with the hope, that their hour . 


|, Testament with an Apocrypha, containing the gospel of James, ° 
the epistle of Clemens, the shepherd of Hermas, and similar ” 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1798. 


EDUCATION, &9c. 


Art. 15. Geographie Antique Principia, or The Elements of Ancient 
Geography. By Richard Perkins, jun. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Printed 
at Glocester. Sold by Johnson, London. 


W: either do not accede to or do not understand the position of 

this author, in the preface, ¢ that our knowlege of the element- 
ary parts of science is purely historical ;’ and that therefore ‘ the 
benefits resulting from the acquisition, being of an individual nature, 
have no influence directly favourable to the interests of general litera- 
ture.’ However, we think that the author’s plan is a good one, and 
that his pamphlet will be useful to those who are reading history, and 
who may not be provided with a set of maps, that exhibit both the 
‘ antient and modern names of countries, rivers, &c.—It will also be 
useful even to those who are in possession of D’Anville’s maps (com- 


mon edition, 11. ts.). R.Wood ¢ 


Art. 16. An English Key to Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates ; lites 
rally translating the Passages which appear difficult to young Be- 
ginners, and explaining their Grammatical Construction. Intended 
‘as an Introduction to construing the Greek Classics into English: 
without the Use of Latin. For the Use of Schools. 8vo. pp. 280. 

§. bound. Matthews. , 

he design of this work is eth to its author) ‘to facilitate 
the acquisition of the Greek language, by freeing it from the inde- 
terminate signification given to many Greek words by a Latin trans- 
lation, and (as far as the idiom will permit) to give the Greek verbs 

a fixed sense.’ In prosecution. of this purpose, the words are ren- 

dered immediately from the Greek into the English. The author 

farther adds that * some pains have been taken to shew that when 2 

word has once been used, the signification then given was a general 

one.’ We cannot praise this method. In strict language, a word 
cannot be said to have a general signification. ‘The proper plan ap- 
pears to be that which the author has in some instances adopted : 

—viz. in the first chapter, © 0 ypadapevos Loxprrry (the accusers of 

Socrates) the original meaning of the word ypapw is to write: but, 

by alluding to the custom of the accuser’s writing down the charge, 

the accused person's name, and the violated law, &c. it is made to 
mean, metaphorically, to accuse. If the scveral significations of words 
were given according to the above method in our lexicons and dic- 
tionaries, young stucents would sooner acquire more precise notions 
concerning the nature of language. At present, notwithstanding alk 
that some of our lexicons say to the contrary, to * accuse”’ is as much 

a translation of +.72. as to write; to“ marry,” as much a translation 

of duco as to * lead.” , 
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In regard of the text adopted in this volume, the fifth edition of 


the Memorabilia, as given by Simpson and published at Oxford, is 
followed. 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 


Art.17. Conjfiderations on thz Situation to which Ireland is reduced 
by the Government of Lord Camden. The Sixth Edition. To 
which is added a Copy of the State Paper!!! 8vo. pp. 34 
Dublin. 1798. , 

Though this pamphlet appears to have béen written in a spirit 
which we cannot applaud, because an exterminating severity is not in 
our opinion consistent either with sound policy or humanity, it would 
be unjust to deny it the praise of being distinguished by strong traits 
of literary talent, and some degree of humour. These strictures,— 
the offspring of that party which has been dominant in Ireland for 
some years, and which has marked its growth by an accumulation of 
several laws, and measures still more sevére than even those laws 
would justify,—charge the administration of Lord Camden with 
qeakness, because he did not go far enough in blood; and the admi- 
nistration of Lord Cornwallis with folly, because he attempted rather 
to reconcile than to deffroy. It is not, however, the administration 
of Lord Cornwallis, nor that of his immediate predecessor, only, 
that this advocate for fire and sword charges with timid caution and 
weak concession. He traces these evils up to the commencement of 
the present reign, and attributes all the discontent and outrage which 
have existed in Ireland within that period, to the mildness with which 
that country has been governed, and the relaxations of the penal 
code which at that time excluded its Catholic inhabitants—that is, 
three-fourths of its population,—from almost all the benefits of soci- 
ety. ‘A short but pointed history of our progress,’ says he, 
‘ may be read in the preambles to the 3d of Geo. III. c. 19. [the 
White-boy act } and‘to the act commonly called the Insurrection Act. 
By the preambles to those acts, it appears that wy step was irre~ 
gular riot, and our /ast systematic rebellion. The space between 
these extremities is filled up by acts of conciliation,—conceded, first to 
the pitch-fork and the chalking-knife, and latterly to the firelock and’ 
the pike.’ 

Having pronounced this summary judgment on the administration 
of government in Ireland for the last forty years, he proceeds to con- 
sider it with respect to the present rebellion. Of the rebellion itself, 
he gives the following picture : 

¢ It ts not a rebellion of ancient affection, glowing even in its ashes. 
It is not a rebellion of those, whose knowledge having extended their 
views, shewed them consequences fatal to future liberty, from gradual 
and present abuses. It is not a rebellion of those, whose extent of 
property might make them feel in their own persons the particular 
weight of an oppressive government. But it is a rebellion of the 
peasant, supported by some presbyterian shopkecpers, and led and 
corrupted by some popish priests. It is a rebellion of the weaver, 
having re-set in his loom a new web of the constitution, on a new 
patterna—of the blacksmith hammering out a new system of govern- 
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ment red-hot from his bellows. But it is not a rebellion of the peasants 
detached merely from his allegiance and his ordinary obedience to the 
laws. It is a rebellion of the peasant detached from every virtue of 
the heart. It is not an attack upon the particular government of this 
particular country. It iy an attack upon every tie of social life that 
ever existed in any gavernment in the world. It is a course of doe 
mestic treachery, of cruel murder, and cowardly assassination.” 

To meet a rebellion thus detestable and wicked, the measures 
adopted by Lord Camden were, legal prosecution in the first instance, 
and military operations in the second. These latter the author de« 
tails in a vein of irony which will probably rather divert the reader, 
than convince him that Lord Camden was guilty of hesitation and 
inertness. Itis not, however, against the hesitation and the inertness 
of Lord Camden that the writer principally levels his ridicule and his 
censure. It is the proclamation of his successor, Lord Cornwallis, 
offering pardon to the repentant rebels, which has called forth this 
pamphlet. This proclamation [here reprinted, as a State-paper] was 
published on the 29th of June; and having statéd in the preamble the 
power of his Majesty's Generals and the forces under their command, en- 
tirely to destroy all those who had risen in relellion, &c. declares it to be 
the wish of government to receive into peace and pardon all persons 
then assembled against the peace, who should surrender themselves 
and their arms, desert their leaders, aud take an oath of allegiance, ab- 
suring all engagement contrary thereto, within fourteen days from the 
date ;—and to such persons as thus surrender themselves, it promises 
that certificates of protection shall be granted. It iswith this proclamation 
—a measure which, while it did hongur to the feelings of Lord Corn 
wallis as a man, and evinced his wisdom as a politician, by producing 
an almost instantancous effect in restoring peace to the country—it Is 
with this measure that this man of mercy quarrels. He cavils first at 
the declaration in the preamble, which, he says, putting a dilemma, 
is either true or false ; and true it cannot be, or how could such dis- 
turbances have existed (and he enumerates them) subsequently to the 
time of making that declaration.—Of the protections and the abjura- 
tion of treasonable oaths, which the proclamation made one of the 
conditions of pardon, he writes thus : : : 

‘ The next remarkable feature in the production alluded to, is the 
promise of protedion which it pledges to the assassins in rebellion as- 
sembled. It promises, (upon certain conditions,) that “ they will 
receive a certificate which will entitle them to proTrecTion.”” 

¢ Whether the certificate in the state paper mentioned, would or 
would not be a protection from the pains and forfeitures consequent 
on rebellion, appearing to me to be a question of law, I did not ven- 
ture to determine it myself, but resorted for advice to a friend of 
mine, who is a corporal in the Attornics corps. ‘T he corporal assured 
me that, in his opinion, “¢ the aforesaid instrument, called a certifi- 
cate, was no manner of protection whatsoever ; and, that if any rebel 
should produce a certificate signed by all the general officers on the 
staff,”’ (of whom the corporal shewed me alist, which, at first, I mis- 
took for the muster-roll of his company,) ‘ such rebel would, not- 
withstanding such certificate, be liable to be tried for, and convicted 

of 
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of high treason, and if convicted, would be further liable (notwith- 
standing such certificate) to be carried back to the place from whence 
he came, and from thence to be drawn to the place of execution, and 
be there hanged by the neck, cut down alive, his entrails burnt be- 
fore his face, his head cut off, and his body divided into four quar- 
ters, to be disposed of at the King’s pleasure.” “The corporal, who 
(having now nothing to do as an Attorney ) is an honest and humane 
man, added, that he thought “ it was a very cruel deceit to put on 
ignorant men, however criminal, to endeavour to entrap them under 
pretence of protection into a surrender, which would expose them to 
so horrid a punishment.” 

‘ Whether the corporal, as a lawyer, was right in his judgment, 
and as an honest man was right in his feeling, I leave it to the wis- 
dom of Parliament (where, no doubt, the measure of this state paper 
will be canvassed ) to determine. 

‘ The last part of this wonderful paper exhibits the form of the 
oath required to be taken by those unfortunate wretches, to whom it 
holds out a vain and inefficacious protection. This form first con- 
tains the oath of allegiance, and then calls upon the wretched and 
deceived culprit, to ** renounce and adjure all caths and engagements 
of every kind whatsoever, which are in any degree contrary thereto.” 
Did the unblushing compiler of this violation of all principle and 
decency, ‘know what the adjuration of an oath is? Did he know, that 
it is to swear to commit perjury ?—to swear to be forsworn ?—Does 
he conceive that an instrument which renounces and derides the 
strength of all moral obligation, derived from the sanctity of an oath 
—which obliges the polluted soul to swear, that his attestation before 
his God shall not be as any bond whatsoever ?-—Does he conceive, I 
say, that such a corrupted lump of mutually repelling materials, can 
ever be the cement of future peace, good-will, and mutual confidence 
among men? Circling the globe, from the reasoning disciples of 
Confucius, and thence westward to the feeling Peruvian children of 
the sun, on what altar did he find such an offering, except on thag 
of the Goddess of Reason in the Champ de Mars.’ 

The inhumanity which suggests the idea of hanging as traitors, 
under the civil-law, men who had surrendered on the faith of a mili- 
tary proclamation, befits those who recommend a government by force 
instead of a government by affection: but the sophistry which would 
represent as impious perjury the abjuration of an illicit oath, every 
man of common sense will despise, and every man of common honesty 
will pronounce execrable. 

We cannot take leave of this pamphlet without expressing our re- 

ret that, with genius and intellect considerably abpve the common 
ed, the writer of it should exhibit so melancholy an instance of the 
abuse of both.—This production is confidently attributed to a natural 
son of Lord Carhampton. 


Art. 18. A Letter to his Excellency the Marquis Cornwallis, vindicat- 
ing the Conduct of Lord Camden, from the ty ters contained 
in a Pamphlet entitled, ‘* Considerations on the Situation to which 
Treland is reduced by the Government of Lord Camden.”’ 8vo, 
pp. 15. Dublin. 1798. 
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This writer is inferior to the author of the ‘ Considerations” in 
point of talents and literary skill, but there appears to be much truth 
as well as force in what he advances in justification of Lord Camden, 
Of the nature and causes of the disturbances in Ireland, he gives a 
different, and, as we imagine, a juster view : 

‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘I agree with the author, turbulence and outrage 
are the order of the day ; human baseness has indeed attained the 
pinnacle of depravity ; but have the acts of George the Third, con; 
summated by the ponderation of Lord Camden, produced this “ dire 
event of the none-sparing war ???— Has the mercy of our benevolent 
Sovereign, tempered by the wisdom of his councils, only elicited the 
spark of civil dissension, which the energy of his viceroy upheld by 
every supply, and sanctioned by every law, that the military information 
or the political wisdom of our rulers commanded or suggested, has blown 
into open rebellion? The insinuation is vile—the assertion false.— 
No, the poral of Jreland are poor, and therefore tumultuous ; the 
people of Ireland are idle, and therefore turbulent ; the causes of re- 
volt are to be assigned not to conciliation and mercy—not to the 
humanity of our King, and the compassion, “ for such proceeding 
he is charged withal,”’ of. his representative, but to base-earned pen- 
sions and sinecure places—-and the consequent extinétion of patriotism, 
and the abandonment of public virtue amongst the wealthy; and 
amongst the poor—to lotteries and to wniskey~-those sanctioned 
springs of vileness and of profligacy—to the orgies of pay-tables—to 
the crapulence of jatls—to [rish gentlemen and Irish ladies, who, with 
unblushing audacity, parade the crowded streets, teeming with fe- 
verish throngs of famished manufacturers—to middle-men, those 
leeches that gorge upon the hearts-blood of the people, the oppress- 
ors of the poor and the minions of the rich—to the beggarly, cow- 
ardly, contemptible gang of absentees—drones in the political hive, 
whom the residents Should utterly expel— 


Agmine facto 
{gnavum fucos pecus a prasepibus arcent. VIRGIL. 


to the leaven of French principles fermenting this heterogeneoug 
mass, the instantaneous communication of infectious discontent, per- 
vading “ like the electric fluid with incalcylable velocity, and finding 
a conductor in every human heart.”—These, these, are the primary 
causes of disturbance.’ 

The means which he recommends, in order to effect a radical cure 
of these evils, are perhaps not less likely to he successful, and certainly 
are more humane, than the indiscriminate and unrelenting extermination 
which Lord Camden is blamed for not adopting. —‘ You are vested,’ 
says the writer, ‘ with unlimited powers—oh, my Lord, exert them 
in the generous behalf of those whom oppression has embruted— 
whom interest has vilified —‘ who have none to help them.” — Burst 
the fetters of bigotry—dispel the fog of sloth, awaken the mind of 
the poor from the stupor of ebriety ; vouchsafe them the means of 
industry, and they will be laborious ; give them a stake in the coun- 
try, and they will love and cherish it 1’ 


The 
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The “ Considerations”? charge Lord Camden, first, with having 


taken too long time to consider before he drew the sword ; and, see 
condly, that, when he resolved to draw it, his military measures were 
weak and indecisive. To the first of these charges, the present writer 
gives the simple and satisfactory answer, that, previously to the time 
at which the sword was drawn, no rebellion existed ; and mere suspi- 
cion could not justify the making war. To the second charge, how- 
ever, the writer’s answers are not equailly.satisfactory : he does not 
more clearly shew why Lord Camden did not sooner beat the rebels, 
than it has been shewn why Lord Cornwallis did not sooner capture 
the French, 

With respect to the other charges against the Camden administra- 
tion, the liberation of the captive rebels at the Curragh, and the con- 
ciliating proclamation with which Lord Cornwallis’s administration 
commenced, though the writer perhaps succeeds in vindicating these 
measures, yet he cannot highly boast of his success :—for he coldly 





repels by reason what was ingeniously urged by wit. Wall..e. 


EAST INDIES. 

Art. 19. Sansereet Fragments, or, interesting Extracts from the sacred 
Books of the Brahmins, on Subjects important to the British Isles. 
By the Author of Indian Antiquities. 8vo. pp. 64. 23. 6d. 
Gardner. 1798. 

This short pamphlet consists of two parts. In the first, Mr. Mau- 
rice endeavours to prove that the Sanscrit writings, instead of invali- 
dating, decidedly corroborate the Mosaic records. Of several tradi- 
tions adduced with this view, the only one which appears to us in 
the least apposite is the story of Satyavrata and his three sons; of 
which the history of Noah and his progeny is the manifest proto- 
type :—but this had previously been translated and published both by 
Captain Wilford and Sir William Jones.—The second part professes 
to contain such information as the former gentleman (from whose in- 
genious researches into Oriental literature, we impatiently expect more 
éolid discoveries, ) has been able to procure from Indian records, re- 
lative to the British Isles. ‘This portion of the work was communi- 
cated to Mr. Maurice by Colonel Vallancey : but we hope that it 
has not been given to the public without the approbation of the 
writer. It is intitled “* Extracts from the Puranas,” though it con- 
tains neither extract nor translation from these poems; nor any cire 
cumstance which can enable us to judge with what propriety the 
Rajata dwip (or silver isle) of the Bramins is applied to Gaile’ ; 
or the Suvorna dwip (golden isle) to-Ireland. We are told that 
Dirgha, in Sanscrit, signifies a cave, whence Ldugh Dirgh: but we 
must assure these determined etymologists that dirgh has no other 


o/ 


signification than the English adjective ‘ /ong,’’ with which it is per- o 
fectly synonimous. Dirgh Dondo, a long pole. Bhate? 


RELIGIOUS, &9e, 


Art. 20. An Illustration of the Method of explaining the New Testament 
by the early Opinions of Jews and Christians concerning Christ. 
By W. Wilson, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Svo. 78 Boards. Rivingtuns, &c. 1797. 
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The learned author has here zealously taken up what is commonly 
called the orthodox side of the question; which, for a long time 
‘past, seems (fn the opinion of many) to have been too much given 
up to the 4rians and Socinians. Should the latter be disposed to take 
the field, on this occasion, they. will find Mr. Wilson a formidable op- 


ponent. ~ Tooke. G. 


Art. 21. Modern. Philosophy and Barbarism: or a Comparison be- 
tween the Theory of Godwin and the Practice of Lycurgus. An 
A\ttempt to prove the Identity of the two Systems, and the inju- 
rious Consequences which must result to Mankind from the Prin- 
ciples of Modern Philosophy carried into Practice. By W. C. 
Proby. 8vo. pp. 80. Js. 6d. Westley. 

Prepossessed as we are, and ever hope to be, in favour of those 
writers who take up the pen to refute and expose what they esteem 

“dangerous errors, we think it our duty to check, as far as our power 
may extend, that excessive zeal and inconsiderateness of expression 
by which truth itself inadvertently suffers. In giving to certain wild 
theories the title of Modern Philosophy, writers not only honour these 
theories too much, but, on the other hand, contribute to bring this 
respectable term and its legitimate signification into disgrace. Error 
is not philosophy ; nor is every thing so called by the moderns erro- 
neous. Both expressions are incorrect as above applied. Let, there- 
fore, the term Philosophy be rescued from reproach ; and let not 
modern science be so vilified as to represent all who are devoted to it 

_as a dangerous class of beings. The contemptuous use of the term 

* modern philosophy’ will tend to discourage scientific pursuits, and 

to make us relapse inte that very ‘ barbarism’ of which Mr. Proby 

is so much afraid. 

In the use of words, controversialists ought to be uncommonly 
precise and correct. ‘To convert a word of good meaning into a 
term of reproach is a common trick of party, but it seldom fails to 
do mischicf. Mr. Proby should have found out some other name for 
the theory which le combats, and represents as allied to Barbarism, 
instead of Philosophy; which is the science of truth, and in the prose» 
cution of which the moderns have been eminently successful. 

We do not offer these preliminary observations on the head-title of 
this pamphlet from any disapprobation of Mr. P.’s attempt. His 
delineation of the Lycurgan system is judicious, and sufficient to 
excite such a disapprobation of it as must preclude even the wish of 
its being again adopted by any people; and his account of Mr. God- 
win’s theory would deserve much attention, if the principles of tt could 
be reduced to practice, which we think impossible; but we cannot 
perceive that identity between the two systems, for which he so stre- 
nuously contends. — All plans to melt down communities, or mankind 
in general, into one uniform and homogeneous mass, must proceed 
on the same principle of destroying individual interests and local at- 
tachments. So far the author of “ Political Justice”? may be thought 
to have followed the Spartan lawgiver: but it is only justice to re- 
mark that the object of Mr. Godwin is more commendable than that 

-of Lycurgus, which was to establish a community of hardy soldiers. 

At Sparta, as Mr. P. observes, ‘the mildness of benevolence and the 
, amiability 
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amiability of social life were banished from the state, and nothing 

left behind but a cold unfeeling self-denial.’—* The progression of 
improvement was diametrically contrary to its institutions,’—* it en- 

deavoured to perpetuate ignorance.’ Mr. P. anticipates.an objection, , 
that this picture of the TF cettelitiniais regime cannot be identified 

with the system of Godwin, which inculcates universal benevolence ; 
and enlarged knowlege: but to this he replies that ‘ the modern 

system, in endeavouring to grasp at all, grasps nothing, unless a 

middle path be chosen, through which the begefits proposed by it 

may be practically carried into effect.” He then proceeds to point 

out the impracticability of the Godwinean hypothesis, and in course 

manifests its failure of comparison with one which was formerly effica- 

cious at Sparta. 

We think that this writer is justified in reprobating a system which, 
in man, would annihilate love and affection, friendship and gratitude, 
and divest him of all sensibility. ‘The author of such a system may 
well be said to be endeavouring to destroy ‘ the beautiful pyramid of 
society, for the purpose of substituting a rolling stone or a shapeless 
block :’ but why represent a writer or two of this description as ‘ the 
huntsmen of modern philosophy,’ when he must know that modern phi- 
losophy disclaims such wild chimeras ? 

Mr. P. is certainly not an indifferent writer: but could there be 
much need of the exertions of his talents, in order to dissuade from 
the adoption of a theory which he represents as a compound of hea- 
then philosophy and Paganism? He appears, however, so alarmed, 
that he is afraid of inculcating the principle of universal benevolence; 
and he attributes to Mr. Godwin’s system the most frightful con- 
sequences, but which are not always fairly deduced, and which that 
author would probably disclaim. 

There is, however, good sense in the following short passage : 

< Those institutions that do not grow out of circumstances, never 
will be consentancous with the natural reason of mankind. A harsh 
uniformity disgusts and displeases. Government must be the crea- 
ture of man, and subject to be altered and changed according to the 
difference of his opinions at various periods, if he is to retain the ex- 
ercise of his reason. But let him be the creature of government, 
educated according to its dogmas, and fitted to it by the rule ahd 
square of uniformity, and then away with rationality, away with the 
characteristics of intellectual vigour and energy; he becomes inevi- 


tably enslaved and chained down by prejudice.’ Moo-y. 

















Art. 22. Sixteen Sermons, prepared for the Press from the Manu- 
script of a Clergyman now deceased, of the County of Salop. 
8vo. 5s. Boards. Richardson, &c. 

To these posthumous discourses, no prefatory account of either 
them or their author is prefixed. On perusal, we find nothing in the 
volume that could fairly entitle it to the honours of the press. Mo- 
tives, no doubt, there were for printing it; but whatever the rea- 
sons were, it is not our business to inquire.—Had there been any 





degree of merit in the compositions, above the common routine of ry, 

public discourses, we should, in course, have recommended them 

| to our readers. : Tooke. 
Art. 
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Art. 23. Four Letters to Mr. F. Mayer, of Stockport, on his Defence 
of the Sunday Schools. By Thomas Whitaker, Minister of Ring- 
way, Cheshire. 12mo. 6d. Chapman. 

This controversy was noticed in our last Number, It now appears 
that the defender of the lawfulness of instructing children in writin 
and arithmetic, on the Lord’s Day, belongs to the society called 
Methodists. ‘The advocate of Mr. Olerenshaw, in these letters, be- 
trays intemperance in argument, and personality irrelevant to the 
subject in dispute. In religious questions, especially those of the 
more abstruse kind, how essentially necessary are candour and for- 
bearance, yet how seldom do we mect with them! The absence of 
them renders the reasoning of this author inconclusive, and his con- 





duct of the controversy unsuccessful. Dally 


POETRY. 


Art, 24. The Golden Mean, a Satire, in Three Dialogues. 8vo, 
? 1s. 6d. Faulder. 

This work is cast in the hackpied mould of dialogues between the 
author and his Friend; in which, as is usual, the friend acts a very 
inconsiderable part, and seems to be introduced only to afford the 
principal speaker, by a few interruptions, time to breathe. The 
author, we suspect, is an admirer of Persius; whose manner he might 

robably be ambitious of copying, but whom he chiefly resembles in 
his obscurity.—The second Dialogue is a sort of political allegory, 
containing the history of the French Revolution. Though the eu- 
thor appears to entertain a just detestation of those principles which 
have involved a great part of Europe in misery ; yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether /ow humour be a proper vehicle for the indignation 
of a satirist on such‘a subject. It might likewise be wished that 
the writer had paid a little more attention to the harmony of his 
numbers :—of which the opening of the first Dialogue appears to b¢ 
a fair specimen : : 
§ AUTHOR. 
* Happy the Man to whom propitious Heav’n 

The Quiet lot of Middling Life has giv’n!!! 

Born to no Title, nor to much Estate, 

Not Rich nor Poor,—nor Mean and yet not Great; 

(For Wealth and Poverty alike make Slaves, 

He serves not only who Subsistance craves) 

A Fortune, which to prudence might supply 

Comforts enough, and sometimes Luxury : 

Much to enjoy,—yet something wanting still, 

A Good to wish for,—unattain’d no Iii. 

Made for a Future World, and Future bliss, 

Man looks beyond the Present e’en in This; 

Possess’d of All,—his fickle nature cloys, 

And Misery results from Crouding Joys : 

‘ Thus I’ve been told, the learned Sages say, 

THE GOLDEN MEAN is what we ought to pray.«e 

‘The Golden Mean !—Is Happiness alone 

Of all Life’s States then only found in one jae 

Far better say Pure Happiness in none. 


What 
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What is the mighty Freedom you propose, 
Made for so few, yet not attain’d by those? 
For Who e’er is, or Who would wish to be 
From Social Ties and Social Burthens free? 
In ev’ry Station various Duties call, 

And yarious Blessings crown the Good in all.’ 


firt. 25. Fulia; or, Last Follies. ato. pp. 41. 38. 6d. Printed 
by Bulmer and Co. Sold by Nicol. 1798. 

The title of this little collection (* Last Follies’) seems to ine 
wolve a confession and a promise ;—a confession that, even in the 
author’s own opinion, his publication claims rather indulgence than 
_ praise; and a promise that this is the last time that he will, in thig 

pianner, obtrude on the public. Such humility naturally softens the 
severity of criticism :—-but we cannot help observing that here we 
seem to have somewhat more of typographical elegance than of 


tical merit. The beauty of the impression will recommend it strongly 


to the eye, while the mens divinior of the poet is by no means equally 
obvious to the intellect, of the reader, Much sublimity of genius, 
however, or many of the higher beauties of poetry, the trifles which 
compose this collection did not admit : for /ove is exclysively the sub- 
ject of them all; and love too in that playful mood which sports 
‘with fancy,—ngqt love in that deep and heartfelt tone which delights 
in the energy of passion. A little meaning is therefore often spred 
over a wide surface; until, in some instances, it becomes too thin 
to be perceptible,—and sound is substituted for sense ;—as in such 


passages as this: 
¢ Stop, hoary Time, for once thy rapid stride, | 
On this fair morn, a little longer stay ; 
Let thy bright hours appear in all their pride, 
Break thy keen scythe, and throw thy glass away. 


Stop, hoary Time, and to my Julia prove 
The truth, the value of her poet’s love.’ 


Generally, however, there will be found in these verses such 2 
moderate degree of smooth versification, as will procure for then 


(at least from ghe juvenile lover,) a patient reading. 
The following is perhaps a good specimen of the whole. 


‘ THE SISTERS. 


¢ Let Arab bards, in Agra’s groves, 

Extol their tall and graceful loves, 

While we beneath our colder skies, 

Feel the mild warmth of Julia’s eyes ; 

And let them still their Houris sing, 

Much fairer maids can Albion bring ; 

Much fairer sure is Julia seen, : 

And sprightlier far my favourite’s mien. 
If, too, the calm of Anna’s breast 
Lulls every tender care to rest ; 
Shall we to foreign charmers roam! 
Believe me, Love resides at home. 


15 Yes, 
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Yes, Love with gentle Anna dwells, 
To her his sweetest tales he tells ; 


With her the urchin proves his art, 

And robs, who listens, of his heart. 

Ere long shall both the nymphs receive 

More grateful praise than I can give: 

Yet never wish was more sincere, 

Than that their poet whispers here :— 
May Hymen, crown’d with Fortune’s smile, 
The future hours of both beguile ; | 


Long may they live true bliss to see, 











And sometimes too remember me.’ Walle. 


Art. 26. The Influence of Local Attachment with respect to Home, a 
Poem in Seven Books. A New Edition with large Additions ; 
and Odes, with other Poems. By Mr. Polwhele. 8vo. 2 Vols, 
8s. Boards. Johnson. 1798. 

In our Review for May 1796, we bestowed deserved encomiums 
on the first poem mentioned in this title-page. The author was 
then unknown, but Mr. Polwhele now avows himself, and has repube 
lished it with considerable improvements. The subject is obviously 
susceptible of much poetical embellishment, and Mr. P. has rendered 
justice to it, 

The poems which occupy the second volume claim different de- 
grees of approbation: they were written ‘on several occasions ;’ 
and as these were neither elevated nor ludicrous, the poetry seldom 
partakes of either of these qualities. H 


Art. 27. Tales of rnz Hor: interspersed with Song, Ode, and Dia- 
logue. By Peter Pindar, Esq. ‘ With an Engraving of the Au- 
thor.’ 4to.° 3s. Richardson, &c. 1798. 

Bumpers of salt water, quaff’d in a voyage from Margate to the 
metropolis, do not seem to agree with the muse of the merry Esquire 
P. P. quite so well as whilom did the sparkling spring of Helicon ; 
yet we still gain a laugh when her wit 1s levelled at our risible facul- 
ties. —After a lapse of time, and a silence of such unusual length, 
we are glad to find that she has not bidden us a final adieu.—A 
second part of this imitation of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales is adver- 
tised ; and when the whole comes before us, the work will be the 
subject of more particular observation, The picture of Peter Pindar, 
Esquire, given as. a frontispiece, from QOpie’s painting, is said to 
convey a good idea of the countenance of the celebrated Original, 
when not particularly disposed to jocularity. 

The conjectures of the public, respecting the cause of the above- 
noticed suspicious silence, are pleasantly noticed in the following 
lines, which stand as a mofto in the title-page of the present pub- 
lication ; the thought is from AnacrEon : , 


‘ The Muses love thee dearly, Peter, 
And eke the merry Gop of metre, 
Who gracious gave thee such a charming tongue ; 
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We thought that Acre had quench’d thy fire, 


Or Law’s rude hammer crush’d thy lyre, 

Or Royat Wuispers soath’d the rave of Sone; 
Or Pension chang’d the Harp’s uncourtly strings, 
And with her golden scizzars clipp’d thy wings.’ 


Art. 28. The Hurricane: a'Theosophical and Western Eclogue. 
To which is subjoined, a Solitary Effusion in a Summer’s Evening. 
By William Gilbert. 12mo. pp. 104. 3s. 6d. Boards. Martin 
and Bain. 

c This poem is merely a vehicle to convey to the public the following 

doctrines, viz. 

‘ First, That all Countries have a specific Mind, or determinable 
principle. This character may be traced with as much satisfaction in 
the vegetable as in the animal productions. Thus, Strength with its 
attributes, viz. Asperity, &c. is the character or mind of England. 
Her leading productions are the Oak, Peppermint, Sloes, Crabs, 


sour Cherries. All elegance, all polish, is superinduced; and pris 


marily from France, of which they are Natives. 

* Secondly, That a Country is subdued, when it’s mind or hfe, 
it’s Arince according to Dani£L, or it’s genius according to the modern 
Easterns, or it’s principle according to Europeans, is either supprest, 
destroyed, or chemically combined with that of a foreign country in 
a form, that leaves the foréign property predominant ; and not till 
then. And this cannot ensue but upon SuicipE, upon a previous 
abandonment on the part of a nation, of its own principle.. For 
when the Creator made every thing very Goop, he also made it 
tenable, on the one hand; and on the other complete; consequently 
without the necessity, without the desire, of encroaching, and also 
without the capability, except under the penalty of surrendering with 
it?s own complete roundness, it’s own tenability. ‘Thus I arrive ata 
primary Law of Nature, that rvERY ONE MUST FALL INTO THE 
PIT THAT HE DIGS FOR OTHERS; either before or after success, or 
without success. 

‘ Thirdly, That in the European subjugation of America, the 
American Minp or Lire only suffered under a powerful affusion of 
the European; and, that as the solution proceeds it acquires a 
stronger and stronger tincture of the Subject, till at length that, 
which was first subdued, assumes an absolute, inexpugnable predo- 
minancy, and a FiINAL—inasmuch as the contest is between the two 
last parts of the world, and there is no prospective umpire to refer to; 
but it must be decided by the possession of first principles, or the 
highest Minp in the Hierarchy of Minds; and the European posses- 
sion of mind having previously arrived at perfection from her long 
intercourse with AFRICA and Asia, and not being able to rescue 
her from the present grasp and predominancy of American Minp, 
the question is now settled for ever, and Europe yields to the Ine 
fluence, Mind, and Power of AMERICA, linked in essential principle 
with AFRICA and Asia, for ever. Besides Europe had full suc- 
cess in her encroachments ; she succeeded in throwing America into 
the pit, and of course, it must be her own turn to go in, now: She 
depopulated America, and now AMERICA MUST depopulate 


is 
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If the reader should not very clearly comprehend all this, the fault 
is not ours ; nor does it appear that the author himself will feel much 
mortified by the reader’s disappointment. ‘JI am not understood,’ 
says he in one of his notes; ¢ it is well ;—J understand myself : it iv 
better !’ ) 

Of this work the notes constitute the major part; and in these 
Mr. Gilbert soars to a region of intellect far above that in which we 
move, or any that we can hope to reach. * When,’ however, to use 
his own phrase, ‘ he comes down low enough to be seen in England,’ . 
we learn that he means to recommend the astrological study of the 
heavens, to depreciate the-sciences of mathematics and physics com- 
pared with the more sublime science of correspondences, (vide Baron 
Swedenborgh,) and to bring back mankind to a proper regard for 
the communications of God by dreams, &c. 

We shall give a more correct idea of the opinions of Mr.G. by a 
few extracts, than by any explanation or description of ours. 

¢ With every lump of Sugar, a certain portion of Essence of Ame- 
rica and of Arrica is swallowed: and if refined with the blood of 
bulls, a proportion of England too; but the first are wholly sredo- 
minant.’— : 

’ ¢ Spirit without spirituality ; Christians without Christ or Power ; 
Asserters of, nay, brawlers for Jesus, without Salvation, you Eng- 
Jishmen are— Mathematicians : all purer characters are superstitious. 
The Science of Minn, to be sure, is Superstition: but it is the 
Superstition which ArcHimeEpes wanted to raise the World ; but 
which, I tell you, mean men of physics, 1 HAVE;—and The 
FRENCH HAVE! And will KEEP and PERFECT, whether 

ou see, and whether you approve, or nots Adieu!’ — 

‘ If Religion, if Life, consist in a communication with God, this 
remark furnishes an accurate criterion to judge of the general state 
of Religion at all times, in all nations, and in any individual. Low 
indeed, is that state, where few see Visions, few dream Dreams, 
few interpret them, and few are fools enough (for such is the prepon- 
derance against DEITY IN ENGLAND—Hear O Earth! And 
Give Ear, O Heavens!) to seek an Interpretation, when THE 
LORD hath spoken—or to give Giory to the LORD their GOD, 
before he cause DARKNESS, by the sitence of His Worp, and be- 
fore their feet stumble on the park MOUNTAINS!! For ye are 
on MOUNTAINS ! and know it not! Hethat sroxe Licur, can 
be stLent into DarkneEss.’— © 

¢ ENWRAPT (speaking in the character of America) in the Prin- 
ciples, and ever forcing them into Action, though I wrought wHOLLY 
ALONE, of equal Liberty, equal Justice and equal Honor, to alk 
Mankind; regulated alone by Individual desert: Thus acting, I 
acted against all Evrore till France joined me. ‘ ‘Though open,’” 
is, though in, and acting in, the Body or Europe, or on European Ground. 

¢ Tue Principte of AmeRICA is THIS EquiLisrium, and 
agrees with the Sign attributed by Astrotocy tothe West, namely, 
Lisra or THE a oaees ; where Saturn having, by the same 


Science, his Exaltation, or greatest public Strength, we must also 
refer Saturnia Reena, or the Riicn or Saturn, 60 om, “- 
tolled 5 
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tolled ; and which is thus, in other terms, the Reign of yusr Equa- 


tity ; where the empty scales are always EVEN, and, of the fn that 
consequently always preponderates, which ought to preponderate. I 
have said this to clear Equatity from the obloquy of the English.’ 

These extracts perhaps are enough for readers of ordinary, unen- 
lightened intellect ;—those who are blessed with a knowlege of the 
correspondences, and desire a more intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
limities of Mr. G., we refer to the work at large. 

In the poem itself, some beauties occur: but the effect of them 
is often counteracted by lines written in defiance of all the rules of 
metre, and by a stiffness of phraseology which in some places 





renders the meaning scarcely inte ligible. Wall..c. 


Art. 29. Retribuiion, and other Poems. By H. Hughes. 8vo. 2s, 
Clarke. 

The author of these poems appears to be of a gloomy and melan- 
choly cast of mind, somewhat tinged with religtous enthusiasm. 

In the poem intitled Retribution, he predicts the downfall and de- 
struction of Great Britain, with as much confidence as if he were 
really inspired! Conversant as we are with the vanity and self-suffi- 
ciency of young authors, we own that we could not read this com- 
position without some degree of astonishment.—The following lines 
may serve as a specimen : 


¢ Should all the suns that flame in boundless space 
Shrink into non-existence at his frown, 
Or at his nod retiring from their place, 
Worlds heap’d on worlds, drop from their summit down 5 


Should all those worlds to fierce volcanos turn, 

From ev’ry pore beich furious flames around, 
Virtue serenely might behold them burn, 

Might hear them burst, nor tremble at the sound.’ 


When additional years have matured the writer’s judgment, his 
poetry Spe he is not destitute of genius) will probably merit a larger 
share of critical approbation than that-which he seems. likely to ac- 
quire from his present adventure. We would advise him, however, 
to limit his ambition to the honours of the Poet’s wreath, without 


aspiring also to the higher and more sacred dignity of the Prorustic 

character. 

Art. 30. The Crisis, or the British Muse to the British Minister and 
Nation. By the Author of Jndian Antiquities. gto. 2s. 6d. 
Faulder. 1798. : 

‘In warm and energetic strains, the Poet here seizes, as a proper 
subject for the loyal muse, the present crisis of British honour and 
British safety ; and he accordingly suggests every principle and 
every consideration that occur to a lively and vigorous imagination, 
in the view of animating his countrymen, as Tyrteus of old did the 
Spartans, to unite as patriots and heroes in our common national 
defence, againt an inveterate, ambitious, and unprincipled enemy. 
It appears, indeed, that Mr. M. had the courageous Grecian Bard in 
his eye, whenhe sate down to the composition of this public-spirited 

call 
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eall to arms *: but it is happy for us that England is not circum 
stanced as were the'desponding Lacedemonians when the poet roused 
and led them to battle and to victory ; for, ungeestsaah 
undismayed warriors, on either element, and of every denomination, 
have proved to the world that they want not the excitements of 
. poetic enthusiasm, nor the stimulus of eloquence, to prompt them to 


, our ever 


those manly exertions which they owe to their country and to them- 
selves, as citizens, as men, and as Britons.—The author, however, 
merits not only our warm approbation of his good design, but our 
thanks for the pleasure that he has afforded us in the perusal of his 
ingenious performance. 

A very few lines may be deemed a sufficient specimen of an effusion 
on a subject of this kind; the thoughts and poetic embellishments of 
which will be easily pre-conceived by every reader of the advertise- 
ment which announces the work, or of its title, as it stands at the 


head of the present article. 


Adverting to the military ardour and spirit which, through the 
course of the war, appear to have animated all orders and degrees 
among us, the poet thus exultingly and distinctly regards them ac- 
cording to their ranks in society : 


¢ —Britain’s bright ensigns blaze from shore to shore, 
See her bold offspring round those ensigns pour ? 
Her ancient NoBLEsS, warm with all the fires 
That burn’d at Cressy in their daring sires ; 
Her valiant kn1GuTs, whose streaming banners shew 
Their blazon’d triumphs o’er the haughty foe ; 
Her gen’rous MERCHANTS, fam’d thro’ ev’ry clime, 
Of spotless faith and dauntless soul sublime ! 
Whose flags, thro’ many a distant sea unfurl’d, 
Uphold the commerce of the ravag’d world ; 
In social bands remotest nations join, 
Chill’d at the Pole, or scorch’d beneath the Line, 
-Patriots to virtue dear, for rrzEEDOm bold, 
Who uonour still their proupesT TREASURE hold; 
Her peasants, glowing with a Briton’s zeal, 
Whose loyal hearts are oak, whose sinews sieel : 
All ranks, all ages, feel the high alarms, 
At Glory’s call, impatient rush to arms ; 
Ardent to meet a foe their souls disdain, 
Congu’rors on shore, and sov’reigns on the main.’ 


‘The poet’s introductory address to Mr. Pitt (¢ Th’ immortal son 
of an immortal! sire !’) is elegant and nervous :—it reminds us, to- 

ether with the whole poem, of Prov. ch. xi. v. 10. ** When it | 
gocth well with the righteous, the city rejoiceth ; and when the 
wicked perish there is shouting.”’ 


* Tn the exordium, he alludes to the Heav’n-born Muse 


- © When fir’d in virtue’s cause, she pours along 
The thund’ring torrent of Tyrtean song.’— 





14 NOVELS. 
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NOVELS, 


Art. 31. Henry Willoughby. 2 Vols. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Kearsley. 
Misanthropy is, too often, the voice of age, but very rarely that 
of youth. On our first entrance into life, we generally view the 
prospect before us through the bright and flattering medium of hope 3 
expectation is vivid ; and we can scarcely credit the representation of 
experience, that the world is a scene of vanity and sorrow. If we 
are to believe the short preface prefixed to these volumes, the author, 
Who is but just of age, is an exception to this remark. He sees 
the world through the most gloomy optics, and finds in civil society 
nothing but vice and misery. The characters of a philanthropic phi- 
losopher, (who, like the benevolent Howard, explores and relieves 
the miseries of prisons) ; of a negroe woman ; and of a Quaker; he 
holds up to admiration : but, excepting these, he makes his hero meet 
with only the most odious and detestable ; so that at last he resolves, 
with a friend, to abandon Europe and unite himself with a Quakers 
establishment in America. We may say indeed of this Novel, in the 
words which the author has put into the mouth of one of his cha- 
racters, that it is ‘a gloomy picture of man, [in civil socicty,] cal- 
culated to inspire the attentive beholder with sentiments of disgust 
and abhorrence.’ 
_ The Devil, says an old proverb, is often painted blacker than he really 
ts; and a similar remark may be applied to this author’s view of 
society. He must have painted from imagination, and not from ex- 
perience: his characters are unnatural: they never did ner could 
exist; and his system, which he gradually developes, in regard to 
the renovation of suciety, is as impracticable as his representation of 
the present state of it is incorrect. There are many vices and evils 
to cure among us; yet not enough to make it necessary, in order to 
the enjoyment of happiness, that we should abandon our country for 
the deserts or savannahs of Ameriea. 

Novels have lately been the vehicles of certain speculative principles, 
in which these are artfully exhibited as established truths, essential to 
the improvement and happiness of man; and human nature in her 

resent state is blackened beyond reality, in order to give them effect. 
We protest against this as an unfair proceeding ; and no system cam 
be good that wants such aid. 


Art. 32. Statira, or the Mother. 12mo. 38. 6d. Lane. 1798. 

This volume may communicate little interest to the reader, but 
will convey no injury to his morals. The design is to exhibit the 
fatal effects of jealousy, as exemplified in two tragical but improbable 
stories.—Is jealousy the epidemical vice of this age and country? 
We should not be sorry to perceive a certain degree of it somewhat 





Moo-y. 


more prevalent. Haw” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 33. Dr. Fobnson’s Table-Talk : containing Aphorisms on Li- 
terature, Life, and Manners; with Anecdotes of distinguished 
Persons: selected and arranged from Mr. Boswell’s Life of John- 
son. 8vo. pp. 446. 6s. ae Dilly. 1798. 


Rev. Oct. 1798. R We 
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We have formerly been gratified by the beauties of Johnson culled 

from his works, and we have now his aphorisms collected with @ 
certain ee of arrangement, from the exquisitely circumstantial 
account of his friend Boswell. 
_ The advantage of the present publication seems to consist in brings 
ing together detached conversations and desultory remarks under ge- 
neral heads, and with the title of * Table-Talk ;” evidently borrowed 
from the first and not the least valuable book of the kind in our lan- 
guage, (formed on the French dnas,) the Tasre-Tarx of the 
shrewd and learned Selden. 

Dr. J.’s credit in conversation had become almost oracular. 

‘ He related, that he had once in a dream a contest of wit with 
some other person, and that he was very much mortified by imagin- 
ing that his opponent had the better of him. ‘ Now (said he) one 
may mark here the effect of sleep in weakening the power of reflec- 
tion; for had not my judgment failed me, I should have seen, that 
the wit of this supposed antagonist, by whose superiority I felt my- 
self depressed, was as much furnished by me, as that which I thought 
I had been uttering in my own character.”— 

‘People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who imagine that 
an author is greater in private life than other men. Uncommon parts 
require uncommon opportunities for their exertion. In barbarous so- 
eiety, superiority of parts is of real consequence. Great strength or 
great wisdom is of much value to an dividual. But in more polished 
times there are people to do every = for money: and then there 
are a number of other superiorities, such as those of birth and for- 
tune, and rank, that dissipate men’s attention, and leave no extra- 
ordinary share of respect for personal and intellectual superiority, 
This is wisely ordered by Providence, to preserve some equality 
among mankind’— | 

¢ Sir Joshua Reynolds having one day said, that he took the alti- 
tude of a man’s taste by his stories and his wit, and of his understand- 
ing by the remarks which he repeated; being always sure that he 
must be a weak man who quotes common things with an emphasis as 
if they were oracles ; Johnson agreed with him; and Sir Joshua hav- 
ing also observed, that the real character of a man was found out by 
his amusements, Johnson added, ** Yes, Sir; no man is a hypocrite 
in his.pleasures.””— 

*¢ London (said Johnson) is nothing to some people ; but to 2 man 
whose pleasure is intellectual, London is the place. And there is no 
place where economy can be so well practised as in London. More 
can be had here for the money, even by ladies, than any where else. 
~ You cannot play tricks with your fortune in a small place ; you must 
make an uniform appearance. Here a lady may have well furnished 
apartments, and elegant dress, without any meat in her kitchen.””— 

¢ He said, ** The duration of Parliament, whether for seven years 
r the life of the King, appears to me so immaterial, that I would 
not give half a crown.to turn the scale one way or the other. The 
babet corpus is the single advantage which our government has over 
that of other countries.” | 
- ‘What would the sage commentator have said had he lived to these 
days? Perhaps not that ‘ the Habeas Corpus is the single advantage 
which eur government has over that of other countries.” 
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Art. 34. The Lounger’s Common-Place Book, or Miscellaneous Anec- 
- dotes. A Biographic, Political, Literary,, and Satirical Compi« 
lation: which he who runs may read. Vol. III. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Boards. Kerby. 1798. 

We reviewed the preceding volumes of these anecdotes, &c. as the 
respectively issued from the press; and we have recommended the 
work as the amusing. production of a man of sense, reading, and ob- 
servation. For our account of the rst volume, we may »ow refer to 
the viiith vol. of our Review, N.S. p. 403. Of the 2d volume, 
some account was given in the Catalogue part of our vol. xii, p. 113, 
&c. For a new edition of both the volumes, those readers of our 
Review who may not immediately recollect our former remarks may, 
if they object not to the trouble, turn to the M. R. vol. xxi. p. 117. 
—On the subject, therefore, of this entertaining production, there 
is little or nothing left for us to add, farther than that the author’s 
design seems to be completed in this 3d part; the general contents 
of which are not inferior in value to those of the former volumes. 

As a farther specimen of this miscellaneous collection, we now s¢- 
lect the article “* Dairy ADVERTISER.” 

A Gentleman’s house in Stanhope-street having -been broken 
open and robbed, the following singular account is said to have ape 
peared in the Daily Advertiser ; but the date of the paper is not 

iven : 
" “ Mr, R , of Stanhope-street, presents his most respectful 
compliments to the gentlemen who did him the honour of eating a 
couple of roasted chickens, drinking sundry tankards of ale, and three 
bottles of old Madeira, at his house, on Monday night. 

‘“< In their haste they took away the tankard, to which they are 
heartily welcome ; to the table spoons and the light guineas which 
were in an old red Morocco pocket book, they are also heartily wel- 
come; but in the said pocket book there were several loose papers, 
which consisting of private memorandums, receipts, &c. can be of 
no use to his sind and friendly visitors, but are important to him ; he 
therefore hopes and trusts they will be so polite as to take some op- 
portunity of returning them, 

‘¢ For an old family watch, which was in the same drawer, he 
cannot ask on the same terms ; but if any could be pointed out, by 
which he could replace it with twice as many heavy guineas as they 


gan get for it, he would gladly be the purchaser. 





W. R.”’ 

¢ A few nights after, a packet, with the following letter enclosed, 
was dropped into the area of his house. 

<¢ Sir, 

«¢ You are quite a gemman. Not being used to your Madeira, it 
got into our upper works, or we never ‘should have cribbed your 
papers; they be all marched hack again with the red book, 

“¢ Your ale was mortal good ; the tankard and spoons were made 
into a white soup, in Duke’s Place, two hours before day lite. The 
old family watch cases were at the same time made into a brown 
gravy; and the guts, new christened, are on their voyage to Holland. 

“¢ If they had not been transported, you should have them again, 
for you are quite the gemman; but you know, as they have been 

christened, 


; 
- 
- . < , 
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christened, and got a new name, they would no longer be of your 
old family, And soe Sir, we have nothing more to say, but that we 
are much obligated to you, and shall be glad to sarve and visit you 
by nite or by day, and are your humble sarvants to command.’ 

On the whole, we shall be rather sorry if it should prove true, as 
we have conjectured, that the ingenious compiler has emptied his 
«© Common-place Book.”’ 


Art. 35. Narrative of the Loss of the Ship Hercules, commanded by 
Capt. Penjamin Stout, on the Coast of Caffraria, the 16th June 
1790; aiso a circumstantial Detail of his Travels through the 
Southern Deserts of Africa, and the Colonies, to the Cape of 

. Good Hope, 8vo. pp. 160. 3s. Jolinson. 1798. 
Capt. Stout, and such of his crew as survived the loss of the Her- 

cules, landed on that part of the eastern coast-of the continent of Africa 

which is inhabited by the Tambquchig. ¢ This tribe has been de- 
scribed as the most ferocious, vindictive, and detestable class of be- 
ings that mhabit Caffraria:’ yet their reception of these unfortunate 
strangers does honour to human nature ;—they supplied them with 
food and guides for their journey to the Cape, and dismissed them 
with the kindest regret. The route lay through a country highly 
favoured by nature. Rich vallies, intersected by innumerable ta wp 
and crowned by majestic forests, every where surrounded them. Of 
these sylvan habitations, the Bashis-men are the savage guests : *’They 
are a distinct race of men, and perhaps the most diminutive that has 
yet been discovered in any part of the world. ‘They very seldom ex- 
ceed four feet six inches in stature, but are as nimble and alert ag 

their gazelles.’ 3 
The Cape is considered by Capt. S. as an acquisition of immense 

importance to this country. ‘ If England,’ says he, ‘ in the termi- 

nation of hostilities relinquishes all her other conquests, and although 
she has expended during the last five years two hundred millions in 
the prosecution of her contest with the French republic, still, if she 
preserves the Cape of Good Hope, and its dependencies, she will ulti- 
mately be a gainer by the war.’ This proposition Captain Stout at- 
tempts to demonstrate, by investigating the excellency of a soil which 
is equally adapted to the cultivation.of the grape, the sugar cane, 
and tobacco. ‘These valuable productions will, he thinks, encourage 
the enterprising disposition of the English to form setulements in the 
most fertile tracts, where the hospitable natives will rather assist than 
impede the first feeble efforts of the infant colonies. We wish that 
Capt. Stout had informed us whether, when the scitlements have ac- 
quired strength, he would recommend that the colonists should re- 
duce his old friends the Tambaguchyg to the condition of slaves, by 
forcing them to labor tn the new sieiiidons ; or only advise their ex- 
pulsion from the fertile coasts, into the arid interior of that extensive 
country ? Another alternative still remains, which was formerly prac- 
tised by the Spaniards with much success: but we really deem the 
author incapable of recommending this method of acquiring territory. 

Art. 36. The Life of the Rev. Oliver Heyevopd. With Histesical 

Sketches Of the Times in which he lived; and Anecdotes of some 
: . . | other 
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ether eminent Ministers in Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c. By J. 
Fawcett, A.M, 12mo. 2s. 3d. Printed at Ewood Hall, near 
Hallifax, and sold by Johnson, &c. London. 

Mr. Heywood was a divine of the last age, of that character 
(though not properly a Dissenter) which, in contempt, was deno- 
minated Puritanical; and he was a person of considerable eminence 
among those who suffered persecution in consequence of the famous 
Act of Uniformity passed in 1661:—he was educated at the University 
of Cambridge.—Among the incidents of his life, some are very re- 
markable ; and most of them will, doubtless, prove interesting to 
those readers who are scrupulously attached to the rights of con- 
science, and to what they apprehend to be the genuine principles 
of the Christian religion. 

Mr. Fawcett’s narrative is drawn up with judgment, candour, and 
fairness of representation with regard to men of character of all 
parties ; as well as in stating the violent conduct of government and 
people in authority ; and it is illustrated not only with proper re- 
ferences to history, but with a variety of curious and pertinent 
anecdotes; which appear to have been collected with considerable in- 
dustry. Among these we cannot but distinguish the account here 
given of te~ Rage Abraham Sharp, a great ea gee in mathe- 
_ matics and the science of astronomy ; and who, long, and very ably, 
assisted Mr. Flamsteed in the Observations at the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich. He corresponded with Sir Isaac Newton ; and be- 
ing, moreover, an excellent mechanic, he furnished himself with a 
complete apparatus of mathematical and astronomical instruments—a 
of his own manufacture. 

On the whole, we have perused this book with peculiar satisfaction, 
as it is at once (what is not, in these times, very common) a me- 
morial of piety, and a book of entertainment ;—taking the last word 
‘¢ in its most solemn and serious acceptation:’ as one of our asso- 


ciates formerly said, speaking of the Youruals of Mr. Whitefield 


and Mr. Wesley. 


THANKSGIVING SERMON, Dec. 19, 1797, 


Art. 37. For the signal Victories at Sea, &c. By the Rev. L. H. 
Halloran, Chaplain in the Royal Navy. 8vo. 18. Low. 
This discourse is perfectly professional and well adapted, but florid, 
and not (in the concluding address at least) sufficiently simple in its 
style to be truly pathetic. The distresses of the widows and orphans, 
occasioned by the victories commemorated, would plead strongest ig 


the least adorned narration, Dall ¥ 


FAST SERMON, 


Art. 38. Preached at the Church of St.Michael, Queen Hithe, 
London, on Wednesday March 7th, 1798, being the Day appointed 
for a General Fast ; and at Low Layton on the Sunday following. 
By John Wight Wickes, M. A. of Pembroke College, Oxiord. 
4to. 1s. Hatchard, &c. 

Mr.W. earnestly and rationally recommends unanimity and zeal 
in supporting the present measurcs of government, 


SERM ON &. 
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SERMONS. 


Art. 39. Two Scrmons ;—to a respectable Congregation at Horr- 
church, Essex ; the 1st on the Thanksgiving-day, Dec. 19, 17973 
the 2d, on the Fast-day, March 7, 1798. By the Rev. W. H. 
Reynell, M. A. Vicar. §vo. 6d. No Bookseller’s Name. 

_ This preacher very properly expatiates, 1st, on the Duty of pub- 
lic Thanksgiving for public Mercies ; and 2dly, that as “ in the day of 
tg we should * be joyful ;”” so, “ in the day of adversity,” 
we should * consider.” Eccles. vii. 14. Both of these discourses are 
suitably adapted to their respective occasions. - 


or —we - : —. | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
"To the Monrury Reviewers. 


© GENTLEMEN, ‘ London, Oct. 5, 1798. 


$ ]* perusing the last M.R. p. 27. I find an assertion, originally made 
, by Dr. Bisset, but not contradicted by the Reviewer, which is no- 
foriously contrary to fact. ‘** On the 28th of March 1787, 2 motion 
was made for repealing the test-act ; and though Mr. Burke had for- 
merly given @ WARM SUPPORT to THIS MEASURE, he NOW OPPOSED 
rT,” &c. &c. You will recollect that in the year 1772 the Dissenting 
Ministers applied for an enlargement of the Toleration-act, or fora © 
repeal of the clause that requires subscription to the articles as a con- 
dition of enjoying the benefits of that act. Mr, Burke supported 
this measure in that year, in 1773, and in 1779; when it succeeded : 
but no application was made ir. either of these periods for the repeal of 
the test-act, Thereis no ground for charging Mr. B. with inconsistency, 
as Dr. Bisset does, on account of this part of his conduct; nor for the 
absurd vindication of him which follows :—‘* The Dissenters in 1787 
were not the same as they had been in 1772,”? &c. They were pre- 
cisely the same, but the repeal of the test-act had not been agitated. 
Mr. Burke’s ideas of civil and religious liberty were very partial and 
restricted. His opposition to the measure of 1787 was Owing to the 
narrowness of Ais views, and not to any change in the sentiments of the 
great body of Dissenters. They were then and they sti// are friends to 
_a@ limited and constitutional monarchy; nor are they accountable, asa 
body of men, for the opinions of individuals among them. But it has 
Sheen the policy of the present administration, to make the whole body 
accountable for the speculative sentiments and unguarded expressions of 
a few of theirnumber. It might as justly be alleged, that the Church of 
England is not now what it was, because many members of this church 
adopt sentiments with regard to government very dificrent from those 
of their ancestors. 
¢ From the above statement, it appears that Pr. Bisset, however con- 
siderable the fund of general information which he possesses, (see M.R. 
p- 38.) is incorrect as an historian ; and his defence of Mr. Burke is 
founded on a supposition suggesting an illiberal inference, when he 
says (M.R. p.27.), that “ in the year 1772, there were among the Dis- 
senters no &xewa principles inimical] to our establishment.” This might 
er might not be the case, but it does not apply in argument to the 
conduct of Mr.Burke. Jam, &c. &c. | 
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In a letter which we have received from the translator of Euler's 
Algebra, (see Rev. for July, p.280.) he seems rather dissatisfied with 
our judgment concerning the relative merit of the French and English 
editions. We agree with the translator that the question, whether 
the English or French language be most happily adapted to scientific 
subjects, is to be referred to what is understood by taste, rather than 
to be decided by the rules of criticism: yet we cannot but think that 
what the translator said concerning the ‘ verbiage’ and ‘ the boasted 
correctness’ of the French edition appeared but little in the modest 
form of an expressed opinion. To us it seemed that an attack was 
made ; a ‘¢ wanton attack” might not be designed; yet it might 
surely be called a ** wanton” one, when little or no good could re- 
sult to the person who made it; and the scarceness of the French 
copy is likely to prevent its ever coming into competition with the 
English. 

The translator remarks, in his letter, ¢ that it is not fair to give 
an opinion of the whole, from an examination of the half.’ Take 
this sentence abstractedly, and we assent to its truth; refer it toa 
specific work, and we may have reason at least to hesitate, whether 
it be not folerably fair to give an opinion of the whole from an exa- 
mination‘of the half. In Euler’s Algebra, we examined one half (the 
second volume) with a more considerable share of attention than the 
other half (the first volume), and this for two reasons: 1st, That 
errors were much more liable to exist in the second than in the first 
volume. 2dly, That the errors of the second were of more conse- 
quence than those of the first. 

The subjects of the two volumes bear no comparison in point of 
difficulty. The algebraical operations of the first volume are easy 3 
any errors in them are soon detected, and corrected without difficulty. 
The plea of correctness was also urged by the translator ; and whether 
justly or not, was to be determined by what he had done in the second 
volume. 

To the letter that we have received is subjoined a list of Errata 
corrected in the French’ edition (vol. ii.) by the English translator : 
but, a temporary change of situation having separated us from the two 
editions, we have not been able to examine the justness of the correc- 
tions; and we are not disposed to take for granted what admits of 
proof ;—we hope that the translator is of the same mind, and that he 
will not on our authority adopt corrections when he has the power of — 
ascertaining their truth.—In the concluding part of the letter, we 
are happy in remarking the liberality of a man of science prevailing over 
a personal feeling of resentment. Our judgment of the translation was 
not hastily given, and in the aggregate is favourable to its reputa- 
tion.—As mere assertions pass for nothing, we shall not speak of the 
purity of our motives ; we certainly did Aunt for errors, because the 
translator advanced a claim to the approbation of the public on the 
ground of superior correctness ; whether we acted from a malignant 
sagacity, or from a principle of duty, we leave to the decision of 


¢ 





We have received from Mademoiselle le Noir a letter expressing 
disappointment that our remarks on her late work (Rev. vol. xxvi. 


‘ P- 445.) 





eandid minds.—The translator is totally unknown to us. RWood...e. 
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"ps 445.) were so much less complaisant than those which announcéd 
re Neaibes dela Feunesse, (Rev. vol. vii. p> 463,) of which it is i 
some degree a continuation. ‘To this we can only answer that we 
think the new volumes inferior in merit ; and that we hold books of 
education to be too important, ever to keep back any doubts that we 

- may entertain of their beneficial tendency. 

« Mademoiselle le Noir laments that she inserted, through accident, 
| n’s works in her list of books for young ladies: and we lament 
thaf. we hastily objected against her insertion of Voltaire’s Plays, 
whith are nearly unexceptionable. She persists in recommending the 

‘Seqgija rapita: we persist in denouncing it, and need only refer for 
our justification to the 2d canto, stanzas 57 to 60 inclusive. 

The very satisfactory testimonies relative to her personal merits and 
accomplishments, with which this lady has thought fit to accompany 

her letter, cannot but inspire a poignant regret that it should have 

fallen to our lot to inflict any pain on so meritorious an individual. | 

‘Tay. 

A letter, signed John Wagstaffe, and dated from Norwich, tenth 

stonth 1798, corroborates the truth of an observation made by the 
writer in the last volume of the Bath Society Papers, Art. 26, (see 
Rev. for August last,) that a thorough washing of seed corn in pure { 
water prevents, in the future crop, what are called smutt-balls ; and 
we are also here informed that, in the agricultural parish of Baburgh, 
consisting of many hundreds of acres, this practice of washing seed- 
corn in the pure stream, or under the pump, has prevailed, and there 
has not been discerned a single smutty ear within the present year.— 

This fact is worthy of being known; and we thank Mr. W. for giv- 
ing us an opportunity of making it public.—It is probable that smut, 
as a fungus, is propagated by small gencrative particles adhering to " 
the seéd-corn ; especially as crops, raised from seed out of barns in 
which smutty corn has been threshed, are generally infested with 

this disease. Washing seems likely to stop the evil, and to be 
preferable to the common preparation of brining and liming; and 
to the use of strong lixiviums, which destroy the germ of vegetation. 


















: Mov-y. 
A correspondent inquires whether Dr. Adam, author of Roman 
Antiquities, has carried into execution his plan of a Latin and Eng- 

lish Dictionary.x—No such work has yet appeared, nor have we heard 

that it certainly will: but it is rather understood that the Doctor is 
engaged in compiling it. 


ee ee 





We are much obliged by the friendly communication of our old 
_ and respected correspondent, Mr. B—d—n, which is under consi- 
deration: but we believe that it will be right for us not to interfere 
on either of the subjects to which it relates. 





In the last Appendix, p. 496. 1.5. from bottom, for ¢ Galanti’ 
read Galiani; p. 558. 1. 23. for ¢ operates’ read operated. 

In the Review for September, p. 65. 1. 4. for ‘ connoissieur,’ read 
¢onnoisseur $ P- 93, 1. last, for ‘ lalarium,’ read Lararium. 
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